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Is  the  Orphean  Warbler  breeding  in 
Northern  Oman? 

By  Michael  C Jennings 

The  Jebal  al  Akhdar  region  of  northern  Oman  was  very  dry  in 
late  May  and  early  June  2008  when  1 spent  two  weeks  there 
with  Carol  Qirreh.  Many  examples  of  the  usually  green  shrub 
Dodonaea  viscosa,  which  is  common  above  about  1 ,500  m,  had 
died  recently  but  it  was  not  clear  it  this  was  the  result  of  the  dry 
year  or  the  unusually  cold  weather  in  spring,  when  there  were 
frosts  and  snow  fell.  It  was  also  disconcerting  to  see  that  not 
one  of  the  buut  trees  Reptonia  mascatensis,  a common  tree  in 
the  region  above  about  1,800  m,  had  set  fruit.  It  usually  fruits  in 
June.  When  I visited  the  mountain  in  April  2005  the  buut  trees 
all  had  heathy  green  berries  by  the  end  of  the  month  and  the 
absence  of  fruit  in  2008  was  probably  more  likely  to  be  an  effect 
of  spring  frosts  than  lack  of  rain.  If  it  was  lack  of  rain  one  would 
expect  that  trees  growing  in  the  wetter  and  irrigated  areas  would 
have  berries  but  they  did  not.  Perhaps  because  of  the  conditions 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus,  the 
Woodchat  Shrike  L.  senator  or  the  Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
isabellinus,  all  of  which  have  either  been  known  to  breed  there 
in  midsummer  or  are  highly  suspected  of  breeding. 

Whilst  exploring  a new  track  on  Jebal  Shems  (XA23)  we 
discovered  a wonderful  area  of  pristine  juniper  trees  Juniperus 
excelsa  in  a region  known  as  Hail  al  Jawari.  Here  a small  plain 
about  2 km  long  and  up  to  500  m wide  at  2200  - 2300  m held 
many  hundreds  of  juniper  trees  in  good  condition.  Mixed  in 
with  the  junipers  were  many  fine  old  specimens  of  Olive  Olea 
eitropaea  and  Buut  trees,  with  a dense  under-story  of  shrubs 
such  as  Dodonaea  viscosa,  Clematis  orientalis,  nimpt  Sageretia 
spiciflora  (a  small  berry  bush  which  Sylvia  warblers  are  known 
to  feed  on),  Zizyphus  hajarensis  and  the  perennial  shrubby  daisy 
Euiyops  pinifolius.  These  was  also  much  grass,  but  this  was  all 
dead,  and  a number  of  herbs. 

On  an  early  morning  census  on  3 June  I was  puzzled  by  an  unseen 
bird  which  started  to  sing  from  deep  undergrowth.  It  was  a loud. 


rich  song  and  at  first  1 thought  it  was  a nightingale  Luscinia  sp, 
but  as  I listened  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  had  elements  which 
were  reminiscent  of  some  Sylvia  warblers.  The  songster  was 
moving  around  in  the  thick  bush  and  between  juniper  and  olive 
trees  and  it  was  several  minutes  before  I caught  a glimpse  of 
what  looked  like  a large  Sylvia  warbler  as  it  gleaned  presumed 
insects  from  the  inner  foliage  of  an  olive  tree,  in  between  bouts 
of  song.  Eventually  better  views  revealed  a dark  cap  coming 
below  the  eye  and  a greyish  back  and  dark  tail  with  a hint  of 
pale  outer  retrices.  It  was  an  Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis 
although  the  cap  was  not  particularly  black  or  well  demarcated 
and  the  eye  was  not  noticeably  pale. 


The  first  observation  was  at  about  0600  hrs  in  a rocky  wadi  with 
steep  sides  and  later  that  morning,  about  2 km  away  I searched 
similar  habitat  from  about  0930  hrs  looking  and  listening  for 
another  example.  After  two  hours,  drawing  a blank  I was  walking 
back  to  our  campsite  on  the  plain  when  suddenly  at  1130  hrs  two 
birds  started  singing  within  earshot,  again  moving  around  quite  a 
bit  as  they  fed  and  sang,  once  from  near  the  top  of  a juniper  tree. 
These  birds  sang  until  about  1330  hrs  when  I left  having  judged 
that  there  were  at  least  three  males  singing  in  that  one  area  in 
addition  to  the  single  bird  at  the  early  morning  site.  Returning  to 
Hail  al  Jawari  on  4 June  one  was  singing  at  another  site  nearby 
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at  1 330  hrs.  The  next  day  none  were  heard  at  dawn  but  again  two 
or  more  began  singing  abruptly  at  1 1 30  hrs  at  another  part  of  the 
site  and  continued  until  we  left  at  1300  hrs.  In  all,  the  minimum 
number  of  males  singing  on  the  plain  at  Hail  al  Jawari  was,  in 
my  view,  six,  but  there  could  easily  have  been  ten  or  more.  The 
site  where  one  was  first  seen  was  not  explored  again  and  we  did 
not  return  to  Hail  al  Jawari.  These  birds  were  rather  skulking  and 
singing  birds  never  gave  good  views  and  I did  not  see  any  birds 
which  were  not  singing,  for  example  females  or  juveniles.  Lots 
of  other  similar  habitats  were  visited  on  Jebal  Shems,  including 
much  higher  altitudes  and  also  on  the  Saiq  plateau  but  no  other 
Orpheans  were  seen  or  heard. 

Other  evidence  of  the  species  breeding  in  the  Jebal  al  Akhdar 
comes  from  Dave  Sargeant  and  the  Oman  Bird  Records 
Committee  database.  Dave  saw  two  males  in  full  song  and 
engaged  in  territorial  chases  on  Saiq  in  mid  May  2007.  In  other 
parts  of  its  range  the  males  of  this  species  apparently  arrive  at 
breeding  grounds  a few  days  before  the  females,  so  these  above 
observations  could  all  have  been  late  migrant  males  singing  in 
suitable  habitat.  However  on  balance,  especially  the  evidence  of 
several  males  singing  in  early  June,  I concluded  that  the  species 
almost  certainly  breeds  in  Oman. 

The  Orphean  Warbler  is  a breeding  summer  visitor  to  the 
Mediterranean,  occurring  from  Iberia  and  North  Africa  (Morocco 
to  Libya),  eastwards  to  Turkey,  the  Levant,  Iran  eastwards  to 
Kyrgyzstan  and  western  Pakistan.  It  winters  in  Africa  in  the 
Sahel  zone  and  Ethiopia  and  also  in  central  and  northern  India. 
Four  subspecies  are  recognised:  the  nominate  in  the  western 
Mediterranean;  crassirostris  from  south-east  Europe,  Turkey 
and  the  Levant;  balchanica  in  eastern  Turkey,  the  Caucasus 
area,  Iran  and  Turkmenistan  and  jerdoni  in  south-east  Iran 
and  eastwards.  Specimens  of  al!  three  eastern  races,  which  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  forming  a separate  species,  have  been 
collected  in  Arabia. 

Throughout  the  Arabian  Peninsula  this  species  is  known  as  an 
uncommon  but  widespread  spring  migrant  with  generally  fewer 
in  autumn.  It  does  not  occur  on  Socotra.  A few  individuals  winter 
locally  in  the  UAE,  northern  Oman  (these  may  possibly  be 
balchanica ) including  once  on  Masirah  island  and  a few  winter 
in  western  Yemen.  The  latter  include  specimens  of  crassirostris 
which  may  be  the  most  common  subspecies  wintering  in  Yemen. 
The  population  that  appears  to  breed  in  the  highlands  of  northern 
Oman  may  be  balchanica.  The  Arabian  population  is  perhaps 
of  the  order  of  a few  hundred  pairs,  based  on  the  distribution  of 
similar  habitat. 

Elsewhere  in  its  range  the  species  nests  in  a bush  0.5  - 3.5  m 
off  the  ground,  the  nest  being  a robust  construction  of  grasses, 
moss,  cobwebs  and  plant  down  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  plant 
material.  Four  or  five  eggs  are  usual  but  the  clutch  might  be  less 
in  Arabia.  Both  adults  take  part  in  nest  building,  incubation  and 
feeding  the  young. 

Confirmation  of  breeding  status  of  this  species  is  needed. 
Observers  with  relevant  records  should  send  them  to  ABBA  and 
the  Oman  Birds  Record  Committee. 

ABBA  Progress  Report 

A draft  of  the  atlas  was  presented  to  the  Editors  of  the  Fauna  of 
Arabia  in  March  2008.  The  artwork  set  was  still  missing  20-  30 
drawings,  the  tables,  figures  and  bibliography  were  not  100% 
finished  and  the  text  needed  continuity  work  but  it  was  complete 


enough  to  allow  the  review  process  to  start.  The  majority  of 
the  outstanding  work  was  completed  by  the  time  the  reviewers 
comments  were  received  in  October.  It  is  planned  that  the  final 
complete  manuscript  will  be  back  with  the  editors  by  early  2009. 
So,  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  ABBA  project,  timescales  are  still 
slipping  but  they  are  slipping  in  smaller  and  smaller  amounts!  It 
could  still  appear  in  2009. 

After  the  final  MS  is  submitted  there  will  be  the  usual  proof 
checking  stages  but  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  during  lulls  in 
workload  to  modernise  the  ABBA  database,  website  and  systems. 
There  are  several  important  changes  that  need  to  be  implemented, 
the  new  nomenclature  and  order  mentioned  in  Phoenix  24  will 
be  introduced  and  the  actual  data  will  migrate  to  a more  user 
friendly  MSWindows  based  system,  to  which  everyone  will  have 
better  access,  through  the  internet.  The  database  will  also  have 
the  facility  for  recording  taxa  by  subspecies,  which  will  allow 
greater  flexibility  to  respond  to  future  taxonomic  changes,  and 
will  benefit  from  many  other  improvements.  There  will  also  be 
action  taken  to  secure  the  ABBA  archive  and  reference  library. 

Perhaps  the  ornithological  highlight  of  2008  was  that  there 
was  no  highlight!  For  the  first  year  since  the  project  started  in 
1984  no  new  breeding  species  has  been  confirmed,  although  the 
Orphean  Warbler  is  almost  confirmed.  No  new  feral  breeding 
exotics  is  something  of  a record  in  itself  considering  this  group 
has  been  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  Arabian  avifauna  in 
the  last  quarter  century.  At  least  the  lack  of  new  breeding  birds 
has  not  put  further  pressure  on  workloads  whilst  the  atlas  nears 
completion  but  I doubt  it  will  be  long  before  new  breeding 
species  are  discovered. 

I would  like  to  say  thanks  again  to  all  those  who  have  helped 
during  the  year  in  preparing  the  atlas  and  contributions  to  this 
issue  of  Phoenix.  I also  very  much  appreciate  the  donations  1 
continue  to  receive  to  help  with  ABBA  project  expenses  during 
the  year.  These  included  a donation  from  Derek  Goodwin  who 
sadly  died  in  May  2008.  Derek,  who  worked  at  Tring  in  the 
bird  section  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  for  many  years  is 
well  known  for  his  monographs  on  crows,  pigeons  and  estrildid 
finches.  Derek  was  probably  the  first  to  observe  and  enumerate 
raptor  migration  in  the  Middle  East  and  he  published  the  results 
in  Ibis  91:  59-63  (1949).  I first  met  him  in  the  1970s  and  have 
been  in  touch  with  him  over  the  years  on  a number  of  issues. 
I appreciated  his  comments  on  the  contents  of  Phoenix  and 
his  views  have  been  influential  in  the  ABBA  objective  to  treat 
exotics  and  escapes  on  an  equal  footing  with  indigenous  Arabian 
birds. 

Thanks  also  to  Peter  Hellyer  of  Abu  Dhabi  for  his  part  in 
soliciting  contributions  for  this  issue. 


Correction  and  Notes  to  Phoenix  24 

1.  Damien  Egan,  author  Snakes  of  Arabia  (see  review  page  7), 
has  written  to  say  that  the  snake  eating  the  wheatear  in  Yemen 
[Phoenix  24:  13  & 23)  is  almost  certainly  an  Arabian  horned 
viper  Cerastes  gasperettii,  not  a sawscale  viper,  Echis  sp,  as 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  a hornless  specimen,  but  about  75% 
do  not  have  horns.  There  is  a tiny  chance  of  it  being  a Hoofien’s 
homed  viper  Cerastes  cerastes  hoofieni , as  the  complete  range 
of  that  species  is  not  really  confirmed.  The  two  are  identical 
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The  world  population  of  Sooty  falcons  Falco  concolor 
may  only  be  1,000  pairs,  most  inhabit  the  islands  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Important  studies 
of  this  species  continue  on  the  islands  (XB24-YB24)  of 
northern  Oman.  Page  4.  (Photo:  Mike  McGrady). 

White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia  lie  dead  under 
power  lines  south  of  Jeddah  (I-BI8),  part  of  a mass 
electrocution  incident.  Page  5.  (Photo:  Mohammed 
Shobrak). 

Almost  as  soon  as  Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna 
bengalensis  chicks  become  mobile  they  form  mixed 
aged  creches  near  the  sea.  This  group  were  on 
Kubbar  island  (OA35),  Kuwait.  Page  4.  (Photo: 
Khaled  Al-Ghanim). 

The  site  at  Hail  al  Jawari  (XA23),  Jebal  al  Akhdar, 
northern  Oman  where  several  singing  Orphean 
Warblers  Sylvia  hortensis  were  found  in  June  2008. 

It  is  a pristine  habit  of  many  fine  junipers  Juniperus 
excelsa,  olive  trees  Olea  europaea  and  the  berry 
bearing  buut  Reptonia  mascatensis  and  nimpt 
Sageretia  spiciflora  trees  which  Sylvia  warblers  are 
known  to  eat.  Page  1.  (Photo:  Michael  Jennings). 
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in  appearance  and  need  a scale  count  to  distinguish  them.  The 
diagnostic  features  of  these  taxa  are  given  in  his  book. 

2.  Birds  in  Caves  The  article  in  Phoenix  24  was  expanded  with 
photos  etc  see  www.saudicaves.com/birds 

Kubbar  Island  Kuwait 

Kubbar  island  (OA35)  is  situated  approximately  33  km  offshore, 
due  east  of  Mina  al  Ahmadi.  It  is  approximately  600  m long 
(west  to  east)  and  300  m wide.  There  is  a small  permanent  police 
post  on  the  island  and  various  communications  towers.  Much  of 
the  island  is  covered  with  low  halophytic  scrub  with  many  bare 
sandy  patches. 

During  the  summer  of 2008 1 paid  four  visits  to  the  island  between 
20  June  and  23  July.  There  were  three  species  of  terns  breeding, 
including  hundreds  of  pairs  of  Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna 
benghalensis.  White-cheeked  Tern  S.  repressa  and  Bridled  Tern 
S.  anaethetus.  Also  a pair  of  Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 
appeared  to  be  occupying  one  of  the  communications  towers.  The 
Lesser  Crested  Tern  colony  was  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
where  its  simple  scrape  nests  were  typically  close  packed  on 
bare  sand.  On  the  southern  part  of  the  island  the  White-cheeked 
Terns  nested  in  more  spread  out  colonies  with  nests  sometimes 
well  built  of  local  vegetation  and  in  the  west  the  Bridled  Terns 
were  nesting  (slightly  later  than  the  other  two  species)  under  the 
small  saitbushes.  Lesser  Crested  Tern  chicks  of  all  ages  were 
gathered  together  in  a creche  for  feeding  (photo  page  3)  the 
White-cheeked  Terns  also  fed  their  chicks  by  the  shore  near  their 
colony  but  Bridled  Terns  chicks  remained  at  the  nest  site. 

A previous  report  of  Kubbar  island  (Pilcher,  1989)  mentioned 
that  a few  Swift  Terns  S.  bergii  also  bred  on  the  island  during  the 
years  1983-87,  none  were  seen  in  2008. 

Reference:  Pilcher,  C W T,  1989.  Sites  of  Interest:  Kubbar 
island  Kuwait.  Phoenix  6:8 

Khaled Al-Ghanim  Email:  Khaledmfmg@yahoo.com. 

Sooty  Falcon  Survey  in  Oman  2008 

A summary  of  the  first  year  of  this  two  year  pilot  study  of  Sooty 
Falcon  Falco  concolor  breeding  on  the  islands  off  the  northern 
Oman  coast  (XB24-YB24)  appeared  in  Phoenix  24:  7-8. 
(McGrady,  et  al.  2008). 

The  team  returned  to  the  islands  in  2008  and  surveyed  them 
on  foot  and  by  boat  for  breeding  Sooty  Falcons  in  August  (egg 
stage)  and  September  (nestling  stage).  A summary  of  findings 
during  2008  appears  in  the  table  below. 

Adults  and  chicks  were  ringed,  measured  and  samples  of  blood 
taken.  Both  adults  and  chicks  were  ringed  with  numbered  British 
Trust  for  Ornithology  rings  and  a Passive  Integrated  Transponder 
(PIT)  rings.  The  numbered  ring  allows  the  bird  to  be  identified 
easily  if  physically  caught  again.  The  PIT  ring  allows  ‘recapture’ 
of  these  birds  electronically  in  future  years  when  they  return 
to  breed.  Prey  remains  were  collected  and  are  being  identified 
and  may  become  part  of  a university  student  project.  The  blood 
samples  and  unhatched  eggs  were  deposited  at  Sultan  Qaboos 
University  and  are  being  analysed. 

The  study  has  included  the  participation  of  two  students  from 
Sultan  Qaboos  University,  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Climate 


Affairs  personnel,  members  of  the  Environment  Society  of 
Oman  and  an  Omani  environmental  consultant. 


■ 

Damaniyat 

isles 

Fahal 

Suwaydi 

Islands 

Surveys 

Aug,  Sept 

Aug, 

Sept 

August 

Territorial  Pairs 

34 

39 

>6 

Confirmed  nesting 

27 

24 

Average  eggs  per  Clutch  (Aug) 

2.95 

2.73 

Average  Chicks  per  brood  (Sep) 

2.25 

2.53 

The  two  year  pilot  study  may  be  extended  in  future  years  perhaps 
widening  the  geographical  scope.  A full  report  of  the  two  year 
study  will  be  prepared. 

This  project  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Office  of  the  Advisor 
for  Conservation  of  the  Environment  (Diwan  of  Royal  Court), 
Royal  Court  Affairs,  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Climate 
Affairs  (MECA),  Petroleum  Development  Oman  (PDO),  the 
Environment  Society  of  Oman  (ESO),  the  Royal  Oman  Police, 
the  Biology  Department  at  Sultan  Qaboos  University,  the  PDO 
boat  club,  Reading  University,  Natural  Research  and  individual 
enthusiasts. 

Reference:  • McGrady,  M.,  A Nicoll  & N Williams,  2008. 
A pilot  survey  of  Sooty  Falcons  on  islands  of  northern  Oman. 
Phoenix  24:  7-8. 

M McGrady’  and  A.  Nicoll2'.  1 Natural  Research.  Email,  mike. 
mcgrady@natural-research.org.  Website:  http://www.natural- 
research.org.  2 Centre  for  Agri-Environmental  Research, 
University  of  Reading,  Reading  , UK 


In  south-west  Arabia  it  appears  that  Riippell’s  Weaver  Ploceus  gatbula 
breed  on  the  Tihama  in  the  cool  winter  months  and  then  move  into  the 
highlands  to  breed  again  in  mid  summer. 
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Reintroduced  Asian  Houbara  breeding  in 
Abu  Dhabi 

The  Asian  Houbara  Chlamydotis  macqueenii  is  breeding  again  in 
the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Male  Houbara  are  now  regularly  seen 
displaying  and  females  are  nesting  successfully  in  protected  areas 
where  captive-bred  birds  have  been  released.  In  2004  the  National 
Avian  Research  Center,  part  of  the  Environment  Agency  of  Abu 
Dhabi,  initiated  a re-introduction  programme  for  the  Houbara  in 
western  Abu  Dhabi.  Initial  releases  were  started  in  A1  Hilwah  and 
more  recently  releases  have  taken  place  in  the  Baynunah  protected 
area.  The  first  male  display  was  observed  in  A1  Hilwah  during 
winter  2005  and  since  then,  an  increasing  number  of  males  are 
seen  displaying  every  year.  The  first  successful  breeding  amongst 
the  released  birds  was  recorded  during  spring  2007.  Three  females 
released  during  2005  nested.  Two  of  these  successfully  hatched  in 
the  wild  producing  a total  of  four  chicks,  the  third  was  abandoned 
by  the  female  following  a sandstorm  that  covered  the  nest  with 
sand.  In  spring  2008,  NARC  ecologists  found  28  eggs  (of  which 
20  hatched)  in  12  nests  in  the  Baynunah  protected  area. 

By  November  2008,  NARC  had  released  a total  of  244  captive- 
bred  Houbara  in  Abu  Dhabi.  The  survival  rate  of  released  birds 
was  72%  at  60  days  and  48%  after  one  year.  The  birds  have  stayed 
faithful  to  their  release  area  and  they  have  not  migrated  out  of 
the  country.  Houbara  in  the  NARC  captive-breeding  programme 
are  descended  from  birds  originating  from  Baluchistan  and  have  a 
resident  phenotype.  Monitoring  of  the  released  birds  is  done  either 
via  satellite  tracking  or  via  conventional  VHF  radio-tracking. 
Movements  of  the  released  birds  are  typically  rather  small  and 
rarely  exceed  25  km  from  the  protected  area,  although  longer 
explorations  are  also  made. 

Predation  has  typically  been  cited  as  the  main  mortality  factor 
in  re-introduction  and  restocking  programmes  for  birds  and  the 
Houbara  release  in  UAE  has  not  been  an  exception.  A habitat 
suitable  for  Houbara  is  also  a habitat  suitable  for  predators.  As 
much  as  75%  of  the  observed  predation  related  mortality  was 
attributed  to  foxes  and  10%  to  avian  predators,  of  which  hunting 
falcons  escaped  from  their  owners  form  a significant  part.  We 
also  experienced  poaching  of  released  birds  and  this  accounted 
for  at  least  6%  of  the  observed  mortality  and  probably  more  since 
a number  of  the  birds  that  went  missing  might  well  have  been 
poached  and  their  transmitter  destroyed. 

In  winter,  released  Houbara  mix  with  migrant  wild  visitors  that 
come  in  winter  to  the  area  in  small  numbers.  Groups  of  Houbara 
composed  of  tagged  and  untagged  birds  are  regularly  spotted  over 
the  winter.  Resident  birds  have  adopted  behaviours  to  survive  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer.  They  limit  their  main  activity  to  times 
when  temperature  remains  below  40°C,  feeding  at  night  when 
moonlight  permits  and  making  extensive  usage  of  irrigated  areas 
that  can  provide  shelter,  moisture  and  food  during  the  hot  season. 
In  spite  of  these  challenging  conditions,  two  females  in  2007  and 
six  in  2008  raised  their  brood  successfully.  Wild  hatched  chicks 
are  now  adult  size  birds  and  well  adapted  to  their  habitat. 

Olivier  Combreau  and  Pierrick  Rautureau  National  Avian 
Research  Centre,  Environment  Agency  -Abu  Dhabi,  P O Box 
45553,  Abu  Dhabi,  UAE.  Email:  ocombreau@ead. ae. 

Bird  Electrocutions  in  Saudi  Arabia 

by  Mohammed  Shobrak,  Khalid  A1  Husaini  and  Abdullah 
A1  Suhaibani 

Migratory  birds  suffer  considerable  mortality  all  around  the  world 
from  manmade  structures  especially  those  built  to  provide  public 


services  and  utilities.  Communication  industry  infrastructures 
have  been  estimated  to  kill  up  to  50  million  birds  each  year 
and  collisions  with  power  transmission  and  distribution  lines 
possibly  up  to  175  million  birds  annually.  However  very  little 
study  and  monitoring  takes  place  (Manville,  2005;  Janss  et  al, 
1998). 

In  this  paper  we  record  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  of 
electrocution  involving  more  than  350  birds  in  Saudi  Arabia  in 
autumn  2008.  This  mass  mortality  was  first  noted  by  KAH  about 
1 00  km  south  of  Jeddah  on  25  August  2008  and  he  drew  attention 
to  the  incident  on  the  Makshat  chatsite.  Later  MS  and  AAS  paid 
two  visits  to  the  area  on  5 September  and  1 0 October  to  survey 
the  area  and  identify  the  number  of  birds  affected  and  the  actual 
species  involved,  to  try  to  understand  how  the  incident  happened 
and  to  look  into  ways  of  preventing  a similar  incident  happening 
again.  The  incident  happened  along  power  lines  leading  to  the 
Ash  Shuaiba  desalination  station. 


Species 

No. 

Date 

Common  Quail  Colli  mix  coturnix 

83 

10  Oct. 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 

236 

5 Sep 

Goliath  Heron  Ardea  goliath 

1 

5 Sep 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 

1 

10  Oct. 

Eurasian  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 

1 

10  Oct. 

Corncrake  Crex  crex 

13 

10  Oct. 

Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 

1 

10  Oct. 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 

1 

10  Oct. 

Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur 

2 

10  Oct. 

Namaqua  Dove  Oena  capensis 

i 

10  Oct. 

Red-backed  Shrike  Lanins  collurio 

i 

10  Oct. 

Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus 

13 

5 Sep  & 10  Oct. 

Unidentified  warbler/Shrike 

13/1 

5 Sep  & 10  Oct. 

The  initial  work  showed  that  there  were  12  species  identified 
and  a very  few  unidentified  species  found  dead  underneath  of 
near  overhead  these  power  lines  (see  table).  The  White  Stork 
Ciconia  ciconia  was  the  species  most  impacted,  there  were  also 
a significant  number  of  Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix  found 
but  perhaps  most  worrying  was  13  examples  of  the  globally 
threatened  Corncrake  Crex  crex. 

Three  of  the  storks  had  been  ringed,  two  held  Slovakian  rings 
(Nos  C41 14  and  C4250)  and  one  a Polish  ring  (P0449).  All  had 
been  ringed  as  chicks  in  June  2008  in  the  extreme  east  of  Slovakia 
near  the  Ukraine  border  or  340  km  away  in  south-west  Poland. 
They  had  travelled  between  3,364  and  3,811  km  from  those 
districts  to  their  high  voltage  demise.  (The  Slovakian  ringing 
scheme  advised  that  Bassel  Al  Kharraz  of  Jeddah  reported  their 
two  birds),  Mohammad  Shobrak  reported  the  Polish  bird. 

References:  • Janss,  G F E,  A Lazo  & M Ferrer,  1999.  Use 
of  raptor  models  to  reduce  avian  collisions  with  power  lines.  J. 
Raptor  Res.  33:154-159.  • Manville,  A M,  2005:  Bird  Strikes 
and  Electrocutions  at  Power  Lines,  Communication  Towers,  and 
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Wind  Turbines:  State  of  the  Art  and  State  of  the  Science  - Next 
Steps  Toward.  Mitigation.  USDA  Forest  Service  Gen.  Tech.  Rep. 
PSW-GTR-191 . 

Mohammed  Shobrak*,  Khalid  Al  Husaini  and  Abdullah  As 
Suhaibani.  * C/O  NWRC.  PO  Box  1086,  Taif  Saudi  Arabia. 
Email:  mshobrak@gmail.com. 


Chameleons  on  Masirah 

Phoenix  23  carried  a report  by  Henning  Kunze  from  Masirah 
island  (YB18)  that  Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea  there  were 
eating  chameleons.  This  report  was  doubly  interesting  because 
no  chameleon  species  occurs  naturally  on  Masirah.  Henning 
was  not  able  to  identify  the  species.  There  has  been  no  further 
news  from  Henning  but  recently  there  has  been  some  more 
background  emerge  about  the  Masirah  chameleons.  Firstly  Bob 
Frost  photographed  a Chameleon  on  Masirah  in  autumn  1979 
during  the  Royal  Air  Force  Ornithological  Society  (RAFOS) 
expedition  to  the  island.  Also  Vic  Cozens  (another  member 
of  RAFOS)  reports  that  during  the  mid  1960s  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Aden  many  personnel  went  on  leave  to  an  RAF 
camp  near  Nairobi,  Kenya.  It  was  quite  common  then  for  these 
personnel  to  bring  chameleons  back  to  Aden  as  pets.  It  is  likely 
that  airforce  personnel  distributed  along  the  chain  of  RAF  camps 
in  southern  Arabia  east  of  Aden,  that  is  Ryan  (Mukalla),  Salalah 
and  Masirah,  would  also  have  had  similar  pets  and  some  of  these 
would  inevitably  have  escaped. 


New  Books 

Phoenix  aims  to  provide  details  of  all  new  publications  which 
are  relevant  to  birds  and  wildlife  in  Arabia  or  generally  to  the 
Arabian/Middle  East  environment.  Titles  mentioned  are  usually 
available  in  good  book  shops  in  Arabia,  Europe  and  North 
America.  Others  are  on  restricted  distribution  or  privately 
published  and  readers  wishing  to  obtain  copies  should  contact 
the  author,  publisher  or  distributor  mentioned.  When  ordering 
through  a library  or  agent  quote  the  ISBN  or  ISSN  number,  if 
given.  The  prices  shown  against  titles  are  published  prices  but 
may  not  include  post  and  packaging.  Recommendations  made 
about  books  are  based  on  the  standard  of  treatment  of  the 
subject,  format  and  quality  of  contents.  A recommendation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  good  value  for  money.  Readers  are  asked 
to  provide  details  of  other  new  and  relevant  titles  not  already 
mentioned  in  this  survey. 

The  Birds  of  Al  J aba!  Al  Akhdar,  Sultanate  of  Oman 
by  Jens  Eriksen  (2008) 

The  Jebal  al  Akhdar  is  the  collective  name  for  the  highlands 
(rising  to  just  over  3,000  m)  to  the  south-west  of  Muscat.  Its 
main  constituents  are  the  Jebal  Shems  in  the  west  (XA23)  and 
the  Saiq  Plateau  in  the  east  (XB23),  the  two  are  separated  by  a 
deep  wadi  system  and  therefore  to  get  from  one  to  the  other  one 
has  to  descend  on  a long  round  trip.  This  book  is  an  introduction 
to  a unique  part  of  Oman  and  the  birds  occurring  there.  In  the 
initial  pages  the  book  includes  descriptions  of  the  vegetation, 
human  development,  accommodation  available  and  how  to  get 
there  and  around,  with  some  clear  schematic  maps,  showing 
the  names  of  villages  and  likely  birding  sites.  The  area  is  fast 
become  a centre  of  tourism  both  local  and  international.  The 
area  is  important  for  a number  of  human  activities  including  the 
unique  rose  petal  harvest  for  the  local  rose  water  industry.  This 


is  an  area  of  fantastic  views,  the  ‘Grand  Canyon’  on  Jebal  Shems 
cannot  be  missed  and  always  generates  a gasp  on  first  sight. 
There  is  much  opportunity  for  hiking,  from  the  casual  to  the 
serious  mountain  walker.  Some  considerable  strains  on  the  local 
environment  from  tourism  are  touched  on,  including  erosion  and 
the  collecting  of  wood  for  camp  fires,  but  development  offers 
probably  more  fundamental  threats.  One  local  farm  is  plundering 
the  juniper  area  for  topsoil,  there  is  a constant  worry  that  holiday 
homes  will  take  off  in  the  area  and  on  each  visit  more  buildings 
are  to  be  seen.  Some  other  problems  are  mentioned  including 
the  burgeoning  population  of  feral  donkeys  which  are  eating 
their  way  through  a large  part  of  the  available  vegetation.  There 
are  125  species  of  birds  recorded  on  the  mountain  but  the  area 
is  still  quite  poorly  birded  and  undoubtedly  many  more  species 
will  turn  up.  Just  over  30  species  are  known  to  breed.  In  the 
introductory  pages  some  special  birds  on  the  mountain  are 
given  detailed  treatment,  including  Wood  Pigeon  (the  only  place 
in  Arabia  until  2008  that  the  species  bred),  Isabelline  Shrike, 
another  species  that  only  breeds  here  in  Arabia,  and  Isabelline 
Wheatear  which  is  highly  indicated  to  breed.  The  main  part 
of  the  book  is  the  systematic  list  which  is  a species  by  species 
account  providing  information  on  identification,  size,  status, 
habitat  and  habits  of  each,  with  an  indication  of  occurrence  in 
each  month.  Each  account  has  a typically  good  Eriksen  photo 
or  two.  This  book  is  highly  recommended,  indeed  essential  for 
anyone  thinking  of  visiting  the  Jebal  Al  Akhdar.  Its  main  market 
will  probably  be  to  tourists  and  other  visitors  but  even  those  who 
know  the  mountain  well  will  want  to  have  a copy. 

Card  covers  144  pages  (160  mm  X 230  mm).  Published  by  the 
Centre  for  Environmental  Studies  and  Research,  Sultan  Qaboos 
University’.  Available  from  the  author  at  hjoman@emirates.net.ae. 


Arabian  bird  calendar  For  2009  Jens  and  Hanne  Eriksen 
have  produced  their  tenth  Bird  Calendar  for  Arabia.  This  issue  includes 
another  great  batch  of  bird  photos.  If  you  would  like  a copy  please  check  for 
availability  and  price  on  their  website  www.birdsoman.com  or  email  them  at 
hjoman@eim.ae. 


Birdwatching  Guide  to  Oman  (2nd  edition)  by  Dave 
E Sargeant  and  Hanne  and  Jens  Eriksen  (2008) 

This  completely  revised  and  updated  second  edition  of  a highly 
commended  forerunner  is  destined  to  be  the  basic  reference  for 
birders  visiting  Oman  for  the  next  few  years.  This  new  edition  is 
not  just  a bit  of  editing  of  the  original,  all  the  maps  are  new,  there 
are  lots  of  new  sites,  new  hotels  and  other  tourist  infrastructure 
changes,  and  all  the  data  is  checked  throughout  and  brought 
right  up  to  date  (31  December  2007).  One  great  innovation  in 
this  issue  is  that  coordinates  are  given  on  the  page  for  each  site 
and  there  is  a website  quoted  where  all  these  can  be  downloaded 
before  the  trip  and  added  to  your  GPS.  This  book  is  geared 
throughout  as  the  handbook  for  visitors  but  it  is  also  useful  for 
the  birdwatcher  resident  in  Oman.  The  introductory  pages  cover 
all  the  topics  that  first  time  visitors  need,  including  how  to  get 
there,  visas,  money,  language  (and  some  useful  phrases),  car  hire, 
boat  rental,  tour  operators,  hotels  etc  etc.  A bird  calendar  allows 
those  thinking  of  visiting  Oman  to  see  what  they  might  expect 
to  record  in  each  month  of  the  year  and  a site/species  list  shows 
exactly  which  birds  have  been  seen  at  each  major  site  with  notes 
on  status.  Turning  the  data  round  there  is  a bird  finder  listing 
best  times  and  places  to  see  each  species  on  your  ‘want  list’. 
There  are  also  notes  on  suggested  itineraries  but  the  major  part 
of  the  book  is  the  site  guide  arranged  region  by  region.  There 
are  clear  schematic  maps  for  each  site  (64  maps),  instructions  on 
how  to  get  to  each,  tips  on  access,  hazards  etc  and  what  can  be 
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seen  at  each  time  of  year  and  the  key  species  occurring.  Sites, 
bird-finder,  maps  and  calendar  all  cross  refer  beautifully.  Finally 
there  is  simple  checklist  reminder  of  status,  for  you  to  tick  those 
you  have  seen.  The  whole  book  is  generously  scattered  with  1 35 
excellent  photos  by  the  Eriksens.  It  is  finished  off  with  a list  of 
references,  a gazetteer  and  indexes  of  birds  and  sites.  Highly 
recommended. 

Waterproof  plastic  cover  with  end  map,  256  pages(  165mm  X 
233mm).  Published  by  Al  Roya  Publishing,  sponsored  by  Oman 
Wastewater  Services,  ISBN  978-9948-03-643-2.  Available  from 
Hanne  and  Jens  Eriksen  at  hjoman@emirates.net.ae. 


of  their  biology.  Each  species  is  illustrated  with  good  colour 
drawings  and  photographs.  There  are  probably  2-300  photos  in 
all.  This  book  is  unique  and  highly  recommended  to  all  those 
who  regularly  go  to  the  desert  and  want  to  know  a more  about 
snakes. 

Card  covers,  208  pages  (150  mm  X 210  mm).  An  Arabian 
Heritage  guide  from  Motivate  Publishing,  P O Box  2331  Dubai, 
UAE;  Email:  books@motivate.ae,  published  in  collaboration 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Areas  Authority  UAE.  ISBN: 
978  1 86063  239  6. 


Almost  ubiquitous  the  Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lunins  meridionalis  is  one  of 
the  most  typical  species  of  Arabia.  So  far  1363  records  have  been  gathered. 

Snakes  of  Arabia  - Afield  guide  to  the  snakes  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  its  shores  by  Damien  Egan 
(2007) 

A snake  in  the  desert  gets  a reaction  from  everyone,  positive  or 
negative,  although  some  do  still  run-a-mile  when  they  see  one 
many  of  us  are  left  wanting  to  know  more  about  them  and  at 
the  least  to  identify  them.  Until  now  snake  reference  books  for 
Arabia  have  been  either  spread  around  the  scientific  libraries  in 
weighty,  obscure  tomes  or  basic  and  incomplete  summaries  but 
still  often  difficult  to  come  by.  Damien  Egan  has  changed  all  that 
by  producing  the  first  field  guide  to  all  the  snakes  of  Arabia  (46 
taxa)  and  the  nine  species  of  sea  snake  that  have  occurred.  The 
book  introduces  the  subject  with  a review  of  the  geographical 
regions  of  the  peninsula  and  habitats,  it  seems  that  snakes  are  not 
recorded  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  - but  that  is  a bias  because  of  the 
lack  of  observer/collectors  in  many  areas.  There  are  notes  on  the 
adaptations  found  in  snakes  in  Arabia  and  a long  and  important 
section  on  dangerous  and  venomous  snakes,  describing  the  type 
of  venom  each  employs,  e.g  whether  the  main  affect  is  on  the 
cells,  muscles,  nerves  or  blood  or  sometimes  a mixture,  and 
what  one  must  do  and  not  do  if  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  get 
bitten.  A quick  guide  on  the  main  identification  points  of  snakes 
is  most  useful  e.g.  body  shape,  cross  section,  head  shapes,  pupil 
type  arrangement  of  scales  and  so  on.  A section  of  signs  and 
tracks  allows  some  identification  of  general  families  from  the 
tracks  they  leave  and  the  importance  of  examining  sloughed 
skins.  The  species  accounts  provide  a description,  colour, 
pattern,  shape,  dimensions  and,  details  of  scales  which  will  allow 
specific  identification,  diagnostic  features  and  similar/confusing 
species.  The  distribution  and  commonality  is  noted  and  a map 
shows  areas  where  each  has  been  recorded.  A paragraph  headed 
‘Natural  History’  covers  habitat,  habits,  food  and  other  aspects 


Arthropod  Fauna  of  the  UAE  (Vol  1)  by  Antonius 
Van  Harten  (2008) 

This  new  series  is  a great  step  forward  in  knowledge  of 
invertebrates  in  the  UAE,  indeed  for  the  whole  of  Arabia.  The 
author  has  amassed  a huge  team  of  160  taxonomists  from  27 
countries  working  on  the  collections  which  have  been  gathered 
from  all  over  the  UAE  since  2004.  This  first  volume  concentrates 
on  insects  but  Vol  2,  planned  to  appear  in  late  2008,  will  be 
more  varied.  It  is  expected  that  the  series  will  be  complete  with 
four  or  five  volumes  in  due  course  but  it  all  depends  on  secure 
finance  for  the  project  and  the  delivery  of  papers  from  all  the 
specialists  who  have  been  put  to  work  on  the  series.  The  first 
volume  has  nearly  60  papers,  one  is  on  mites  and  all  the  rest  on 
insect  groups,  usually  at  family  level  but  some  deal  with  orders. 
Papers  are  arranged  in  phylogenetic  order  within  a volume 
although  the  content  of  volumes  relates  to  all  the  papers  received 
within  a time  period.  A typical  paper  in  the  first  volume  would 
cover,  for  example,  a family  of  the  Coleoptera  (beetles),  would 
have  an  introduction,  detail  material  and  methods  and  then  there 
would  be  systematic  accounts  by  tribes  and  species,  providing 
details  of  material  examined,  collecting  localities,  biometric 
measurements  and  known  distribution.  For  new  taxa  there  is  a 
detailed  diagnosis,  general  remarks  and  notes  on  Etymology. 
Over  100  taxonomic  novelties  are  described  in  this  volume 
including  five  new  genera.  The  text  is  liberally  scattered  with 
many  good  quality  colour  photographs  of  specimens  and  line 
drawings.  There  is  a zoological  index. 

Hardback,  754  pages  (230  mm  X 165  mm).  Prepared  under  the 
patronage  of HH  Sheikh  Tahnoon  Bin  Zayed  a!  Nahyan,  produced 
by  Dar  a!  Ummah  Printing  and  Publishing  Abu  Dhabi.  Price 
(incl  Postage  and  packing:  Eurozone  €30,  Europe  non-eurozone 
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€50,  US  €55.  Details  of  cost  and  availability  from  the  author. 
Email:  tonyvanharten@gmail.com,  P.O.  Box  63799,  Sharjah, 
UAE.  ISBN  978-9948-03-642-5 

A photographic  guide  to  Mammals  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  by  Chris  and  Tilde  Stuart 
(2008) 

The  geographical  region  of  this  book  is  North  Africa,  including 
the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  northwards 
and  eastwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  Iran.  The  authors  mention  a total  of  332  mammal  species 
occurring  in  this  region.  This  includes  29  marine  species; 
cetaceans,  seals  (2)  and  dugong  which  are  not  covered  in  the 
book.  The  book  is  mainly  about  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
mammals  and  as  a result  many  rodents  and  insectivores  are 
omitted,  as  are  most  of  the  bats.  Introductory  sections  deal  with 
habitats,  how  to  watch  mammals  and  conservation.  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  lions  and  tigers  both  occurred  in  the  region  in 
living  memory,  but  they,  like  a number  of  other  large  mammals, 
particularly  the  ones  that  are  good  to  eat,  have  increasingly  lost 
out  to  man  in  the  competition  for  living  space  or  have  been 
unable  to  keep  ahead  of  his  hunting  technology  and  which  have 
been  killed  sometimes  for  fun,  sometimes  for  profit.  Arabia  has 
seen  the  total  loss  of  cheetah,  Asiatic  wild  ass  and  lesser  kudu, 
in  the  last  100  years  and  several  other  species  have  been  much 
reduced  or  would  have  gone  altogether  if  were  not  for  valiant 
conservation  programme  such  as  that  which  saved  the  Arabian 
oryx.  The  species  accounts  which  make  up  the  large  part  of 
the  book  are  arranged  in  five  main  paragraphs;  identification 
criteria,  size  and  weight,  habitat  and  behaviour,  distribution  and 
status  and  conservation  areas  where  they  are  protected.  Some 
accounts  have  additional  paragraphs  such  as  ‘similar  species’. 
Each  species  dealt  with  has  one  or  more  colour  photos  of  the 
animal.  There  is  a glossary  of  mammalian  terms  and  an  index. 
This  is  a useful  and  attractive  introduction  to  the  mammals  of 
the  region. 

Card  cover,  128  pages  ( 95  mm  X 190  mm).  Price  not  known. 
Published  by  New  Holland,  Garfield  House  , 86-88  Edgeware 
Road,  London  W2  2EA,  UK.  (www.newhollandpublishers.com) 
ISBN  978  1 84773  253  8. 

Film  (DVD):  Birds  of  Oman  - Dhofar.  by  Hamad  al 
Wardi  for  Oman  Television  (2003) 

Those  attending  the  OSME  annual  general  meeting  at  Thetford 
in  July  2008  had  an  unexpected  treat  in  the  form  of  a film  of 
the  birds  of  Dhofar  during  the  South-West  Monsoon  (July  to 
September).  This  short  film  of  36  minutes  was  an  eye  opener 
on  the  amazingly  green  and  wet  habitats  which  exist  in  Dhofar 
during  the  rainy  season  and  of  some  of  the  bird  specialities  of  the 
region,  several  of  which  come  from  Africa  at  this  time.  The  film 
includes  numerous  shots  of  migrant  species  as  well  as  residents 
and  although  there  were  no  birds  at  nests  there  was  a lot  of 
information  relevant  to  ABBA  on  feeding  behaviour,  including 
for  example  interesting  shots  of  a Pheasant-tailed  Jacana  pulling 
floating  vegetation  aside  to  search  for  invertebrates  underneath, 
an  Isabelline  Shrike  impaling  a tree  frog  on  a thorn,  a Palestine 
Sunbird  flycatching.  There  are  numerous  other  shots  of  birds 
feeding  and  washing  and  some  of  these  behaviours  were  very 
revealing.  For  example,  there  have  been  numerous  reports  to 
ABBA  of  African  Paradise  Flycatchers  splashing  repeatedly  into 
pools  which  has  not  really  been  explained  as  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  drinking  or  washing.  This  film  shows  such  an  incident  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  bird  deliberately  bounces  off  a pool  surface 


to  catch  an  insect  flying  close  to  the  surface.  This  behaviour 
makes  sense  as  to  grab  the  insect  any  other  way  would  mean  the 
flycatcher  would  end  up  diving  directly  into  the  water. 

This  excellent  film  can  be  purchased  on  DVD  from  Rosemary 
Hector  Ministiy  o f In  formation  Oman  PO  Box  600,  Code  113, 
Muscat,  Sultanate  of  Oman  (Email:  informus99@gmail.com)  at 
a cost  of  £5.00  (to  be  paid  by  UK  sterling  cheque  only).  K Al 
Wardi,  P O Box  873,  Muscat  Airport,  Code  111,  Sultanate  of 
Oman. 

Bird  build-up  at  Thumrait,  Dhofar  1978- 

2008 

by  Steve  Tibbett 

Thumrait  lies  on  the  desert  side  of  the  Dhofar  hills  (UA12).  It  is 
situated  in  a dry  sandy  plain  which  receives  minimal  rainfall.  An 
Oman  Air  Force  base  was  established  in  the  1 970s  and  this  base 
has  been  the  main  reason  for  the  substantial  growth  of  the  tiny 
settlement  of  Thumrait  into  the  thriving  town  it  is  now.  It  is  also 
an  important  petrol  stop  on  the  Muscat  to  Salalah  highway.  With 
the  expanding  airbase  and  its  facilities,  including  a golf  course, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  town,  a range  of  new  habitats 
have  been  created.  This  includes  artificial  wetlands,  gardens  and 
other  human  sites  which  have  allowed  many  more  species  to 
breed  today  than  was  the  case  before  the  base  was  built. 

Before  the  base  was  established  the  indigenous  species  in  the 
area  would  have  been  limited.  Some  important  birds  frequently 
visiting  the  area  would  have  included  the  Lappet  Faced  Vulture 
Torgos  tracheliotos  and  the  increasingly  rare  Egyptian  Vulture 
Neophron percnopterus.  There  would  also  have  been  no  less  than 
four  species  of  sandgrouse,  which  today  are  all  more  common 
than  they  were  20-30  years  ago.  Passerines  in  the  general  area 
would  have  included  four  lark  species;  Black-crowned  Sparrow 
Lark  Eremopterix  nigriceps,  Dunn’s  Lark  Eremalauda  dunni, 
Desert  Lark  Ammomanes  deserti  and  Hoopoe  Lark  Alaemon 
alaudipes  and  Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanins  meridionalis. 

The  following  list  shows  the  breeding  species  that  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  Thumrait’s  breeding  birds  since  1978,  when 
I first  worked  at  Thumrait,  although  my  presence  there  has  not 
been  continuous.  The  list  reflects  the  gradual  diversification 
of  the  range  of  habitats  that  have  become  available  in  the  area 
and  includes  a number  of  human  commensal  species  which 
inevitably  turn  up  at  new  settlements. 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis:  First  bred  1983  at  an 
artificial  pond  on  the  base  and  also  bred  the  next  two  years  but 
then  the  pond  they  were  using  dried  out.  They  have  not  returned 
to  breed  despite  other  suitable  ponds  becoming  available, 
however  a single  bird  showed  up  in  October  2008. 

Moorhen  Gallimda  chloropus:  First  bred  in  1 980  at  an  artificial 
pond  and  continued  to  breed  until  1 985  when  the  pond  dried  out. 
Other  suitable  sites  have  allowed  them  to  breed  from  2003  to 
the  present. 

Rock  Dove  Columba  livia:  Always  rather  scarce  in  the  deserts 
around  Thumrait  but  in  2001  it  started  to  find  aircraft  hangars 
convenient  places  to  breed  and  by  2005  there  were  more  than 
50  pairs  breeding.  The  inevitably  control  measures  reduced  their 
success  so  that  in  2008  perhaps  only  a dozen  or  so  pairs  were 
still  breeding. 
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Eurasian  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto:  Although  the 
first  record  was  in  1983  it  did  not  breed  until  2000.  The  first 
record  may  have  been  a vagrant  or  a wanderer  from  the  long 
established  colony  near  Salaiah.  The  tide  of  immigrant  Eurasian 
Collared  Doves  sweeping  down  from  the  north  reached  Thumrait 
about  2000.  By  2006  it  had  become  a common  bird. 


Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis:  The  first  record  was 
in  May  1983,  then  another  in  November  the  same  year  and  it  has 
bred  ever  since,  becoming  common  by  1990.  The  race  present 
in  Thumrait  is  cambayensis,  that  is  the  subspecies  present  in 
northern  Oman  and  which  appears  to  have  gradually  colonised 
towns  southwards  along  the  highway.  The  nominate  subspecies 
occurs  in  the  Dhofar  hills  and  the  Salaiah  plain;  although  the  odd 
bird  of  this  race  turns  up  at  Thumrait  during  the  monsoon  winds 
of  the  summer  it  has  not  been  known  to  breed. 

Namaqua  Dove  Oena  capensis:  The  species  is  gradually 
colonising  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  has  a pattern 
of  turning  up  irregularly  at  first  and  then  breeding.  It  was  first 
known  from  the  Thumrait  area  in  1 978,  it  first  bred  in  2007  after 
exceptional  rains  and  bred  again  in  2008. 

Pale  Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne  obsoleta:  Another  species 
that  was  always  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  region,  it  first 
bred  at  Thumrait  in  2004  in  a concrete  aircraft  shelter  and  has 
done  so  every  year  since. 

Tristram’s  Grackle  Onychognathus  tristramii:  This  species 
inhabits  the  Dhofar  hills  and  would  not  normally  be  found  in 
the  dry  inhospitable  Thumrait  area  however  there  is  clearly  now 
enough  food  in  local  gardens,  cultivated  plots  (berries,  seeds 
etc)  and  rubbish  areas  to  sustain  it.  It  has  bred  at  Thumrait  base 
every  year  since  2006  but  not  always  successfully. 

Nile  Valley  Sunbird  Hedydipna  metallica:  This  species  is  a bit 
of  a wanderer  in  the  arid  regions  adjacent  to  the  highlands  of 
southern  Arabia,  odd  birds  have  turned  up  near  Thumrait  over 
the  years  and  it  bred  for  the  first  time  in  2007. 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus:  The  first  record  was  in  July 
1991  and  the  next  July  1992.  It  was  breeding  by  1 993  and  is  now 
common.  Southern  Oman  and  eastern  Yemen  is  the  last  human 
inhabited  part  of  Arabia  to  be  colonised  by  the  House  Sparrow, 
probably  spreading  down  the  petrol  stops  from  northern  Oman, 
although  it  is  still  not  present  at  some  intermediate  townships, 
notably  Qitbit.  There  is  a suspicion  that  the  birds  at  Thumrait 
were  introduced.  It  is  still  not  present  on  the  Salaiah  plain  or  in 
the  Dhofar  hills. 

African  Silverbill  Lonchura  cantans:  Always  present  in  the 


Dhofar  hills  this  species  appears  to  have  found  Thumrait  in 
1992,  it  had  built  up  to  50  or  more  breeding  pairs  by  2004  but 
for  some  reason  then  reduced  to  only  about  five  pairs  by  2008. 

Other  species  that  have  occurred  in  the  area  and  have  shown 
signs  of  breeding  include;  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus, 
two  wintered  for  the  first  time  in  2007  and  one  was  calling  in 
June  2008;  African  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  roseogrisea 
which  turns  up  occasionally  and  once  formed  a mixed  pair  with 
the  Eurasian  Collared  Dove  and  the  White-breasted  White-eye 
Zosterops  abyssinicus  of  which  a flock  of  up  to  20  now  regularly 
winters  at  Thumrait  and  in  2008  two  were  still  present  in  early 
April.  There  has  been  only  a single  record  of  the  House  Crow 
Corvus  splendens,  occasional  records  of  the  White-spectacled 
Bulbul  Pycnonotus  xanthopygos  but  the  Crested  Lark  Galerida 
cristata  is  unknown. 

It  seems  likely  that  various  exotics  will  eventually  colonise 
Thumrait  but  so  far  they  have  had  little  success.  A long  staying 
individual  Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis  arrived  in  2000 
and  was  seen  until  2006  but  not  since.  A Brahminy  Myna  Sturnus 
pagodarum  appeared  in  2003  but  there  have  been  no  records 
since  and  only  odd  individuals  of  the  Indian  Silverbill  Lonchura 
malabarica  have  shown  up,  although  once  there  was  a breeding 
attempt  involving  a mixed  pair  with  an  African  Silverbill.  More 
erratic  than  exotic  the  Wattled  Starling  Creatophora  cinerea 
apparently  turns  up  near  Thumrait  more  often  than  at  any  other 
site  in  Arabia.  Up  to  eight  were  present  for  over  a year  from 
August  2007.  This  species  has  not  yet  been  recorded  breeding 
in  Arabia. 

Steve  Tibbett,  Airwork  Ltd,  P O Box  / 00,  Thumrait,  Muscat  222, 
Oman. 

A Common  Myna  Fishing 

On  the  afternoon  of  1 3 June  2008  1 visited  Badaan  Farm  (QA29), 
Bahrain.  While  on  the  lookout  for  something  of  interest,  I 
noticed  about  six  Common  Mynas  Acridotheres  tristis  and 
several  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  in  a drainage  ditch 
behaving  suspiciously.  As  I got  closer  they  spooked  and  flew  off 
so  I decided  to  wait  and  see  if  they  would  return.  Two  mynas  did 
come  back  and  went  into  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  At  this  spot  the 
reeds  had  been  cut  down  to  the  water  level,  leaving  small  patches 
of  shallow  water.  One  myna  came  back  up  on  to  the  bank  of  the 
ditch  with  a small  fish  in  its  bill.  (See  photo  page  12).  The  fish 
seemed  to  have  been  caught  alive  as  the  body  was  still  flexible.  I 
am  told  the  fish  in  the  ditches  are  sail-fin  guppies  (thought  to  be 
a Poeciliidae  species).  I have  never  encountered  this  behaviour 
before  and  found  it  interesting.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  fish 
were  trapped  and  exposed  in  the  shallow  pools  by  the  reeds. 
The  mynas  seeing  the  flashing  of  the  fish  in  the  sunlight  took 
the  opportunity  to  try  a different  food.  The  one  I watched  and 
photographed  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  fish  at 
first.  The  sparrows  did  not  return  while  I was  there. 

Adrian  Drummond-Hid  Email:  ajdhill@gmail.com. 

Sites  of  Interest 

Most  issues  of  Phoenix  provide  details  of  individual  bird  sites 
which  can  be  unique  or  representative  of  regions  and  habitats 
which  may  be  found  throughout  Arabia.  These  site  reports  are 
not  intended  as  a kind  of  “where  to  watch  birds  in  Arabia”  or 
a directory  to  the  most  prolific  bird  sites,  although  a number  of 
them  are  exceptionally  good  bird  spots. 
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Observers  are  invited  to  write  up  other  sites,  especially  those 
that  they  have  studied  reasonably  well,  drawing  special  attention 
to  the  breeding  or  other  interesting  species  that  occur.  A site  can 
be  as  small  as  a sewage  pond  or  similar  microsite,  an  urban  area 
or  as  large  as  a whole  mountain  range. 

A listing  of  the  60  or  so  sites  covered  in  Phoenix  issues  1-24  is 
available  on  request. 

Khafrah  Marsh,  Eastern  Province,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Khafrah  Marsh  is  an  isolated  wetland  situated  at  26°48’N, 
40°34’E,  between  Jubail  and  Qatif  (PB30).  It  lies  within  a 
natural  depression,  surrounded  by  mobile  barchan  sand  dunes, 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  al-Jafurah  desert.  It  is  adjacent  to 
the  boundary  zone  where  desert  vegetation  gives  way  to  the 
relatively  flat  and  stable  Stipa  grass  steppe  of  the  north.  About 
25  km  west  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  littoral  it  is  close  enough  to 
be  utilized  by  several  species  normally  associated  with  coastal 
habitats  such  as  post-breeding  dispersal  of  terns  and  wintering 
Pied  Kingfisher  Cende  ntdis.  Access  to  the  marsh  is  along  a 
service  road  for  an  oil  pipeline  that  runs  parallel  with  the  Kuwait 
to  Darnman  Highway. 

The  marsh  appears  to  have  been  un-discovered  by  ornithologists 
prior  to  the  writer  taking  up  residence  at  Jubail  in  1994,  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Bundy  et  al.  1989  or  Evans,  1994.  I visited  the 
marsh  at  least  once  a month  during  my  ten  year  residence  in  the 
Eastern  Province;  limited  mist-netting  in  the  reed-swamp  was 
undertaken  and  I am  certain  that  more  intensive  trapping  and 
general  observations  would  have  increased  the  number  of  birds 
known  for  the  site.  Nevertheless  between  1 994-2004  I personally 
observed  202  species  there,  of  which  24  were  breeding  or 
potentially  breeding  species  recorded  for  the  Atlas  project.  Two 
species,  Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  augustirostris  and  Greater 
Spotted  Eagle  Aqui/a  clanga,  occurring  either  as  winter  visitors 
or  passage  migrants  and  a third  - a possible  breeding  species. 
Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca,  are  all  considered  in  danger 
of  being  significantly  threatened  with  worldwide  extinction 
according  to  IUCN  criteria. 

Some  other  breeding  or  potentially  breeding  birds  at  the  site 
include:  Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis  (pairs 
displaying  on  8 and  22  May  1999),  Great  Bittern  Botaunis 
stellaris  (booming  birds  in  1996  and  1998),  Little  Bittern 
Ixobiyclms  mimitus  (several  pairs  bred  annually),  Water  Rail 
Rallus  aquations  (almost  certainly  bred  annually,  young  birds 
seen  in  late  June  and  early  July),  Little  Crake  Porzana  parva 
(regularly  seen  including  one  on  31  May  1996),  White-winged 
Tern  Chhdonias  leucoptenis  (several  early  July  records  of 
juveniles  and  adults),  Gull-billed  Tem  Sterna  nilotica  (a  pair 
on  I June  2001),  Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  (one 
reeling  8 March  2001)  and  Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephahis 
melanopogon  (bred,  see  Meadows,  2004). 

The  marsh  covers  an  area  of  over  300  ha  and  has  a regular  water 
supply  - a combination  of  natural  springs  and  irrigation  run-off 
water,  that  merges  into  a playa  lake  fed  mainly  by  winter  rainfall. 
Due  to  the  input  of  irrigation  water  from  an  adjacent  horticultural 
development  scheme,  which  probably  doubled  in  volume  during 
the  period  of  my  observations,  it  is  eutrophic.  (Mean  dissolved 
oxygen  level  of  around  50%  of  the  saturation  value  and  nutrient 
values  of  1.1  mg/1  for  Kjeddah!  nitrogen  and  0.2mg/l  total 
phosphorous;  the  salinity  reaches  3.5ppt.).  Part  of  the  marsh, 
particularly  the  playa,  lake  area,  can  completely  dry  out  during 
the  summer  but  over  half  was  always  wet  during  the  ten  years 
I visited  the  site.  The  reed-swamp  is  dominated  by  Phragmites 
australis  although  along  the  edge  of  the  reed-swamp  there  is 
a narrow  fringe  of  emergent  aquatic  vegetation  consisting  of  a 
distinct  rush  zone,  followed  by  an  abundance  of  tamarisk  bushes 


bordered  by  low  sand  dunes  with  some  containing  small  isolated 
palms,  salt  bushes  and  clumps  of  Panicum  grass.  It  is  in  the 
latter  area  that  Egyptian  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  aegyptius  may 
have  bred  (Meadows,  2005)  and  wintering  Bluethroats  Luscinia 
svecica  and  Penduline  Tits  Remiz  pendulinus  were  often  found 
in  the  tamarisk  bushes.  Also  on  two  occasions  during  winter 
I found  flocks  of  Dead  Sea  Sparrows  Passer  moabiticus  deep 
within  the  reedswamp.  The  playa  lake  is  the  main  attraction 
for  waders  and  ducks,  especially  from  October-November  and 
March-April. 

Between  1994-2004  the  area  covered  by  dense  areas  of 
Phragmites  increased  significantly.  Changes  in  the  density, 
distribution  and  total  number  of  singing  Acrocephalus  reed 
warblers  associated  with  the  increase  in  reed-swamp  in 
relation  to  the  open  water  was  documented  monthly.  At  the 
man-made  wetland  of  nearby  Sabkha  al-Fasl  (PA31)  a similar 
expansion  took  place  over  the  same  period  and  Core  Area 
1 (see  photograph  in  Phoenix  20)  has  now  been  completely 
invaded  by  Phragmites.  No  management  of  the  reed-swamp 
was  undertaken  and  this  subject  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Clamorous  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  stentoreus  is  discussed 
elsewhere  (Meadows,  in  prep).  Fish  Tilapia  sp.  were  introduced 
into  the  reed-swamp  sometime  prior  to  my  first  visit  in  1 994  and 
at  this  time  the  banks  of  many  of  the  springs  were  vegetation 
free  but  as  they  became  overgrown  some  fish-eating  birds,  such 
as  the  larger  herons  and  Little  Tem  Sterna  albifrons,  abandoned 
feeding  in  the  reed-swamp  and  solely  utilized  the  playa  section 
of  the  marsh;  the  latter  (26  pairs  in  May  2001 ) and  Little  Ringed 
Plover  Cliaradrius  ditbius  also  shifted  their  nest  sites  to  raised 
areas  within  the  playa  lake. 

The  introduction  of  fish  has  been  the  main  cause  of  disturbance 
to  the  marsh  as  foreign  workers  mainly  from  Jubail,  are 
increasingly  visiting  the  marsh  at  weekends  and  using  seine  nets 
to  catch  the  fish.  In  one  weekend  in  2004  over  100  fishermen 
were  seen.  Occasional  visits  by  hunters  is  another  source  of 
disturbance. 

References:  • Bundy  G,  R J Connor  & C J 0 Harrison,  1989. 
Birds  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Witherby, 
London.  • Evans,  M I,  1994.  Important  Bird  Areas  in  the 
Middle  East,  BirdLife  International,  Cambridge.  • Meadows, 
B S , 2004.  Two  new  breeding  sites  for  Moustached  Warbler, 
Eastern  Province,  Phoenix  20:24.  • Meadows,  B S,  2005. 
Breeding  season  records  of  Egyptian  nightjars,  Phoenix  21:11. 
• Meadows,  B S,  (in  prep)  Status,  seasonality  and  distribution 
of  the  Clamorous  Reed  Warbler  at  Khafrah  Marsh.  Eastern 
Province,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sandgrouse. 

Brian  S Meadows,  9 Old  Hall  Lane,  Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex, 
CO  14  8LE,  England. 

Two  Important  Birding  Sites  in  Western  Saudi 
Arabia  by  M.  Zafar-ul  Islam  and  Ahmed  Boug. 

As  ornithologists  at  the  National  Wildlife  Research  Centre 
(NWRC)  Taif  we  have  in  recent  months  been  looking  carefully 
at  two  particular  sites.  One  is  a scenic  area  near  Taif  in  the  Hedjaz 
which  is  scheduled  for  development  as  a cultural  site  and  the 
other  a NCWCD  reserve  area  in  the  south-west  Asir  highlands. 

Suq  Okaz  (GB19,  GB20) 

Suq  Okaz,  is  an  area  to  the  north  east  of  the  city  of  Taif,  it  is  an 
historic  site  dating  back  to  pre-Islamic  times,  when  it  served  as 
a seasonal  market  for  people  living  in  the  Hedjaz,  but  with  a 
significance  to  regional  trade  and  a cultural  reputation  for  poetry 
recitals.  The  Saudi  Arabian  government  wants  to  preserve  this 
historic  site  and  has  plans  to  develop  it  for  cultural  festivals, 
literacy  activities  and  as  a centre  for  handicrafts. 
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The  site  is  presently  one  of  fairly  flat  sandy  gravel  ground  lying 
between  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Hedjaz  highlands  and  the 
interior  desert  plain.  It  is  an  area  of  isolated  granite  inselbergs  and 
wadis  lined  with  Acacia  iraqensis,  nearby  there  are  small  farms 
and  date  groves.  Since  the  development  plans  were  announced 
the  area  has  been  fenced  and  the  previous  over-grazed  aspect  is 
recovering  fast. 


The  Arabian  Babbler  Turdoides  squamiceps  is  endemic  to  Arabia  and 
nearby  regions  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  particularly  common  throughout 
western  Arabia. 

We  made  three  trips  in  May  2008  to  look  at  what  birds  are 
present  in  the  area.  A total  of  58  species  were  recorded  during 
those  visits,  including  35  species  which  were  probably  breeding 
or  likely  to  breed  in  the  area.  These  include  the  Egyptian  Vulture 
Neophron  percnopterus  a globally  threatened  species.  Other 
likely  breeding  birds  include  Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufmus. 
Sand  Partridge  Ammoperdix  heyi,  Cream-coloured  Courser 
Cursor  ins  cursor.  Chestnut-bellied  Sandgrouse  Pt  erodes  exits  tus 
(a  relatively  new  colonist  of  the  eastern  Hedjaz  region),  four 
pigeon  and  dove  species.  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba.  Desert  Eagle-Owl 
Bubo  ascalaphus,  at  least  six  species  of  larks  including  Dunn’s 
Lark  Eremalauda  dunni  Bar-tailed  Lark  Ammomanes  cincturus. 
The  Arabian  Warbler  Sylvia  ieucomelaena  and  Trumpeter 
Finch  Bucanetes  githagineus  also  occur  here  occasionally.  In 
addition  there  is  a supporting  cast  of  the  typical  birds  of  wadi 
and  hillside  of  this  part  of  the  Hedjaz  such  as  Green  Bee-eater 
Merops  orientalis,  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops,  White-spectacled 
Bulbul  Pycnonotus  xanthopygos,  Arabian  Babbler  Turdoides 
squamiceps,  Nile  Valley  Sunbird  Anthreptes  metaUicus, 
Palestine  Sunbird  Nectarina  osea,  Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanins 
meridionalis  and  Brown-necked  Raven  Corvus  ruficollis. 

We  also  saw  a range  of  late  migrants  and  of  the  visiting  species 
the  most  notable  were  several  Grey  Hypocolius  Hypocolius 
ampelinus  still  present  in  May.  The  eastern  edge  of  the  Hedjaz 
appears  to  be  an  important  wintering  area  for  this  species  but 
few  stay  so  late  in  spring.  It  has  also  been  recorded  at  Suq  Okaz 
in  mid  November. 

Raydah  Escarpment  Reserve  (IA13) 

This  reserve  is  the  premier  site  in  the  Kingdom  for  Arabian 
endemic  birds;  it  is  the  only  protected  area  for  wildlife  in  the 
biologically  rich  Asir  mountains.  The  site  is  a scenic  cloud- 
woodland  of  junipers  Juniperus  procera  many  draped  with 
hanging  Usnea  lichens.  This  protected  area  is  some  10  km 
west  of  Abha  located  on  the  Sarawat  escarpment,  immediately 
south  of  Jebal  Sawdah.  The  reserve  protects  9 km2  of  one  of 
the  most  densely  wooded  mountainside  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Within 
this  relatively  small  area  the  highest  point  is  almost  3,000  m 
and  it  plunges  to  1,500  m.  There  are  marked  differences  in  the 
flora  and  fauna  between  the  temperate  top,  the  home  of  several 
birds  isolated  in  a montane  environment,  and  the  bottom  where 
Afrotropical  species  predominate.  The  lowest  point  where 
juniper  occurs  is  about  1,700  m,  but  here  dieback  is  apparent. 


probably  evidence  of  regional  climatic  change  (Fisher,  1997). 
At  this  altitude  trees  with  tropical  African  affinity  are  found 
in  well-watered  gullies,  including  Nuxia  oppositifolia,  Maesa 
lanceolata  and  Celtis  africana  grow.  Below  1,700  m dominant 
trees  are  Teclea  nobilis  and  Tarchonanthus  camphoratus.  At  the 
bottom  the  hillsides  are  covered  in  scrub  with  trees  such  as  Ficus 
spp.,  Buddleja  polystachya  and  Ziziphus  spinachristi,  Acacia 
etbaica  and  xeromorphic  woodland,  among  which  grow  many 
rare  succulents,  including  Aloe  edentata  and  Ceropegia  spp.  The 
distinctive  Tree  aloe’  Aloe  sabaea  is  dominant  on  rocky  south- 
facing slopes.  There  are  two  privately  owned  encroachments 
within  the  reserve.  One  is  a small  active  farm  at  about  the  2,400 
m level,  comprising  a series  of  small  terraces  and  several  earthen 
floored  dwelling  structures.  The  other  is  a football  pitch  and 
picnic  area  just  below  the  ranger  station  at  the  top  of  the  reserve 
(Islam,  1997).  Small  scale  livestock  herding  and  bee-keeping 
also  continue  in  the  region,  but  Raydah  has  so  far  been  spared 
from  the  damaging  effects  of  regional  tourism  development. 

Altogether  some  125  bird  species  have  been  recorded  in  the 
reserve  the  majority  of  which  breed  or  are  potential  breeding 
species.  The  most  important  part  of  the  avifauna  is  the  endemic 
species  and  this  is  the  best  site  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  see  these. 
Raydah  is  listed  as  an  Important  Bird  Area  (Evans,  1994)  on 
the  basis  of  the  presence  of  globally  threatened  species:  the 
endemic  Yemen  Thrush  Turdus  menachensis  (resident,  c.  550 
pairs)  and  threatened  or  declining  species  in  the  Middle  East 
such  as  the  Griffon  Vulture  Gypsfu/vus  (resident  in  the  reserve), 
Gabar  Goshawk  Micron isus  gabar  (thought  to  occur  at  the 
lowest  altitude  of  the  reserve  or  vicinity),  and  Mountain  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  poliocephalus  (resident,  at  least  ten  pairs).  Other 
species  and  subspecies  present  which  are  important  on  account 
of  endemism  or  they  have  a world  population  that  is  wholly  or 
largely  restricted  to  the  Middle  East  include  Arabian  Partridge 
Alectoris  melanocephala  (resident,  c.  50-100  pairs),  Philby’s 
Partridge  Alectoris  philbyi  (breeds  in  the  summit  area),  Hume’s 
Owl  Strix  butleri  (resident,  2-5  pairs),  Arabian  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  dorae  (resident,  at  least  two  pairs),  Yemen 
Warbler  Parisoma  buryi  (resident,  400-500  pairs),  Tristram's 
Grackle  Onychognathus  tristramii  (resident,  10-20  pairs), 
Arabian  Waxbill  Estrilda  rufibarba  (resident),  Arabian  Serin 
Serinus  rothschildi  (common  resident,400-500  pairs),  Yemen 
Serin  Serinus  menachensis  (probably  resident),  Golden-winged 
Grosbeak  Rhynchogstruthus  socotranus  (possibly  resident)  and 
Yemen  Linnet  Carduelis yemenensis  (resident,  over  1 ,000  pairs). 
Some  of  the  population  estimates  need  to  be  verified. 

There  are  also  a number  of  other  woodland  residents  including 
Afrotropical  species  and  a number  of  breeding  summer  visitors 
from  Africa  such  as  the  Grey-headed  Kingfisher  Halcyon 
leucocephala,  Gambaga  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  gambagae, 
Violet-backed  Starling  Cinnyricinclus  leucogastei:  Numerous 
migrants  pass  through  in  spring  and  autumn  and  there  is  a winter 
community  including  Song  Thrush  Turdus  pliilomelos,  Black 
Redstart  Phoenicians  phoenicurus,  Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla 
and  Chiffchaff Phylloscopus  colybita  (Blot  & Hajar,  1994). 

The  reserve  also  provides  suitable  habitat  for  a diverse  mammal 
fauna,  which  includes  the  African  small-spotted  genet,  caracal, 
red  fox,  hyrax,  Hamadryas  baboon,  Indian  crested  porcupine, 
and  Arabian  wolf. 

The  reserve  is  not  without  its  problems  however  and  the  main 
conservation  issues  that  concern  management  are: 

a.  Track  construction  activities  and  erosion  caused  by  run-off  of 
water  from  the  road  and  tracks. 

b.  Unregulated  grazing  of  cattle  and  goats  which  is  likely  to 
destroy  endemic  and  range  restricted  plants,  or  cause  trampling  of 
new  growth  juniper  and  under-storey  plants.  (Continues  Page  14) 
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Clockwise  from  top  left 

Being  able  to  exploit  a variety  of 
habitats  and  food  sources  is  the  key 
to  success.  This  Common  Myna 
Acridotheres  tristis  on  Bahrain 
(QA29)  has  learnt  to  fish.  Page  9. 
(Photo:  Adrian  Drummond-llall). 

Lichtenstien’s  Sandgrouse 
Pterocles  lichtensteinii  is  one  of  four 
sandgrouse  species  that  occur  near 
Thumrait  (UA12)  in  the  interior 
desert  of  Dhofar.  This  species  like 
the  others  appears  to  have  been 
able  to  increase  its  numbers  in  the 
region  as  the  area  developed  and 
more  diversified  habitat  has  become 
available.  Page8.  (Photo:  Jens  and 
Hanne  Eriksen). 

Trumpeter  Finches  Bucanetes 
githagineus  are  regular  at  waterholes 
in  arid  places.  (Photo:  Jens  and 
lianne  Eriksen). 

One  of  the  best  places  to  see  the 
endemic  Yemen  Linnet  Carduelis 
yemenensis  is  the  Raydah 
escarpment  ( I A 1 3)  in  south-west 
Saudi  Arabia.  Page  11.  (Photo:  M 
Zafar-ul  Islam). 
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Clockwise  from  top  left 

The  Spur-winged  Lapwing  Vanellus 
spinosus  now  breeds  at  several  plaees 
on  the  Red  Sea  coast  and  at  Aden, 
Tabuk  and  near  Riyadh.  It  usually 
breeds  in  new  areas  several  years 
after  first  turning  up  as  a visitor.  This 
displaying  bird  was  photographed  in 
spring  2008  at  Tabuk  (CB33).  (Photo: 
Adrian  Drummond-Hall). 


This  Mouse  Bunting  Emberiza  stiolata 
seen  at  Badaan  farm  (QA29)  on  13 
September  2008  was  the  first  record  for 
Bahrain.  (Photo:  Adrian  Drummond- 
Hall). 

At  least  seven  Persian  Shearwater 
Pufftnus  Iherminieri  persicus  were 
found  in  crevices  as  if  nesting  at  881 
m in  the  Haggier  mountains,  Socotra 
(UA02),  4 July  2008.  This  is  the  highest 
elevation  probable  breeding  site  found 
on  Socotra  and  a new  breeding  square. 
(Photo:  Ahmed  Saeed  Suleiman). 

Lappet-faced  Vultures  Torgos 
tracheliotos  bred  for  the  first  time  in 
2008  in  a new  square  in  north-west 
Oman  (VB26).  The  observer  noted 
that  they  always  alight  on  the  nest  tree 
from  down  wind.  Page  15.  (Photo:  Ulli 
Wernery). 
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c.  The  invasion  of  alien  invasive  plants  such  as  Opuntia  ficus- 
indica  particularly  on  the  lower  slopes. 

d.  Litter  from  the  football  pitch  area  spills  into  the  reserve. 

e.  The  farm  and  football  pitch  which  are  privately  owned  and 
could  in  principle  be  sold  or  leased  and  re-developed  in  future. 

References:  • Blot  J & A S Hajar,  1994.  Evaluation  of  the 
ecological  situation  of  the  Raydah  Protected  Area:  First  report. 
NCWCD,  Riyadh.  • Evans  M I,  1994.  Important  Bird  Areas 
in  the  Middle  East.  BirdLife  International,  Cambridge,  UK. 
• Fisher  M,  1997.  Decline  in  the  juniper  woodlands  of  Raydah 
Reserve  in  southwestern  Saudi  Arabia:  a response  to  climate 
changes?  Global  Ecology  and  Biogeography  Letters  6:  379- 
386.  • Islam,  M Z.  2007.  Birds  recorded  in  and  around  Raydah 
Reserve  Protected  Area.  NWRC  Annual  report  2007:  21 1-218. 

M.  Zafar-ul  Islam  & Ahmed  Bong,  National  Wildlife 
Research  Center  PO  Box  1086,  Taif  Saudi  Arabia.  Email: 
mzafarul.islam@gmail.com 

ABBA  database 

When  the  atlas  is  published  there  will  be  some  65,000  records  on 
the  database.  This  is  a relatively  small  database  as  bird  records 
go  but,  as  they  say,  perfectly  formed. 

Some  statistics  of  this  database  are  as  follows:  Of  the  total  some 
20%  represent  confirmed  breeding  (BECs  10-16) , 20%  probably 
breeding  (BEC  3-9  inclusive  and  60%  are  other  records,  including 
records  of  habitats,  censuses,  etc.  The  origin  of  records  is:  30,000 
from  observers,  17,000  from  literature,  about  1,400  are  museum 
specimens  and  17,000  from  ABBA  surveys.  The  most  prolific 
contributors  have  been  the  Oman  Bird  Records  Committee  with 
some  4,500  records,  OSME  contributed  1,823  records  from  its 
surveys  in  Yemen.  The  individuals  who  have  made  the  most 
contribution  have  been  Mike  Evans  2,203  (including  almost 
all  Yemen  records  from  the  1980s)  and  Simon  Aspinall  with 
1,113  records.  There  have  been  57  other  contributors  who  have 
provided  over  a hundred  records  each  and  there  are  well  over 
400  contributors  in  total.  The  species  with  the  most  records  are, 
not  surprisingly,  the  Brown-necked  Raven  and  House  Sparrow 
both  with  1900  records  and  Crested  Lark  1600.  There  are  ten 
species  with  more  than  1000  records  and  145  with  100  - 1000 
records. 

It  is  intended  that  the  ABBA  when  published  will  include  a CD 
which  will  display  all  the  records  and  sources  so  that  readers  can 
drill  down  into  the  data  if  they  want  to  check  out  any  particular 
issues  raised  in  the  Atlas. 

ABBA  and  Phoenix  Notes  and  Notices 

Contributions  to  Phoenix  Phoenix  is  published  annually  and 
contains  papers,  reports,  correspondence  and  announcements 
submitted  by  contributors  to  the  ABBA  project  and  those 
interested  in  Arabian  birds  on  all  aspects  of  Arabian  ornithology. 
Papers  are  not  independently  refereed  but  every  effort  is  made 
to  ensure  that  content  is  accurate.  However  the  views  expressed 
by  authors  are  not  necessarily  shared  by  the  Editor  or  the 
sponsors  of  Phoenix  and  the  ABBA  project.  All  articles  relevant 
to  the  ornithology  of  Arabia  and  the  Arabian  environment  are 
welcomed.  Notices  of  reports  and  publications  etc  and  requests 
for  information  are  included  free  of  charge.  Articles  may  be 
emailed,  submitted  on  disk,  typed  or  handwritten.  Charges  for 
commercial  advertisements  and  loose  inserts  are  available  on 


request. 

Records  still  needed  The  ‘first  phase’  of  the  ABBA  project  is 
complete  and  the  atlas  is  being  prepared  for  publication.  However 
the  database  will  continue  to  be  added  to  after  publication  and  the 
data  made  available  to  anyone  who  needs  information  on  Arabian 
birds  or  the  region.  Readers  who  have  records  of  Arabian  birds, 
however  old,  and  whether  published  or  not,  are  urged  to  make 
contact  with  the  Co-ordinator.  Old  records  are  still  particularly 
relevant  as  they  help  to  throw  light  on  population  changes 
and  range  expansions  and  contractions.  Although  the  project 
primarily  concerns  resident  and  breeding  species,  it  is  not  only 
proved  breeding  information  that  is  required,  notes  suggesting 
possible  or  probable  breeding,  particularly  uncommon  breeding 
species,  are  also  valuable.  Information  on  exotics  and  escaped 
species,  ringed  birds  and  habitats  is  also  needed.  There  is  still 
much  scope  for  collecting  breeding  bird  information  even  for 
common  species  in  well  trodden  areas.  Would  observers  please 
continue  to  send  in  records  and  information  for  their  local  area 
and  remember  to  copy  ABBA  report  sheets  to  the  local  bird 
recorder  (if  there  is  one).  Any  outstanding  report  sheets  for  2008 
or  earlier  years  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are 
instructions  on  how  to  submit  records,  ABBA  recording  forms, 
breeding  birds  list  etc,  on  the  ABBA  website:  http://dspace.dial. 
pipex.com  /arabian. birds/.  If  potential  contributors  experience 
any  difficulties  they  can  be  sent  hard  copies. 

How  to  obtain  Phoenix  One  issue  of  Phoenix  is  published  each 
year.  It  is  issued  free  to  all  current  contributors  to  the  ABBA 
project  and  is  sent  to  recent  correspondents.  A bundle  of  each 
issue  is  also  passed  to  all  natural  history  and  similar  groups 
active  in  Arabia.  It  is  available  on  subscription  for  a single 
payment  of  £25  (€35/US$45)  for  the  next  five  issues,  i.e.  Nos 
26-30  inclusive,  or  by  an  annual  standing  order  (Sterling  bank 
accounts).  Cheques  to  be  made  payable  to  ABBA /Phoenix  or 
M C Jennings.  Because  of  excessive  bank  charges  for  handling 
foreign  cheques  those  not  having  access  to  a UK  bank  account 
are  asked  to  pay  in  Sterling  (£),  Euros  (€)  or  US$  banknotes,  or 
the  equivalent  in  other  foreign  currency  notes.  Subscribers  will 
notice  that  their  address  label  includes  a number  which  indicates 
the  last  number  of  Phoenix  they  have  subscribed  to.  Would 
subscribers  please  send  in  their  new  subscription  before  their 
old  sub  runs  out  to  avoid  the  time  and  expense  of  reminders. 
Free  copies  for  those  in  Arabia  and  irregular  correspondents 
may  be  discontinued  without  warning,  so  to  ensure  you  get  a 
copy  of  each  issue  please  think  about  subscribing.  Back  issues 
of  Phoenix  (Nos  1-24)  are  available  at  £2/€3/US$4  each  (or  the 
whole  set  for  £30/€40/US50)  including  postage.  Those  leaving 
Arabia  might  be  interested  in  placing  a subscription  order  as  the 
price  represents  a small  sum  for  all  the  news  of  Arabian  birds  for 
five  years.  Will  subscribers  please  remember  to  advise  of  any 
future  change  of  address.  When  ordering  Phoenix  please  advise 
if  you  would  like  an  invoice  or  a receipt.  Phoenix  is  not  available 
through  agents.  ABBA  contact  details  are  on  page  24. 

The  Phoenix  Articles  and  information  in  Phoenix  may  be 
freely  reproduced  for  scientific  or  non-profit  purposes,  provided 
appropriate  acknowledgement  is  given  to  authors,  the  ABBA 
project  and  its  sponsors.  Views  expressed  by  authors,  including 
the  position  of  international  boundaries  on  maps  or  reference  to 
same  in  the  text,  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  Editor  or 
the  project  sponsors.  Articles  in  this  issue  with  no  author  shown 
are  by  the  Editor.  This  newsletter  is  covered  by  the  Zoological 
Record  prepared  by  Thomson  Zoological  Ltd,  Innovation 
Centre,  York  Science  Park,  Innovation  Way,  Heslington,  York 
YO10  5DG,  UK. 
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The  Graceful  Prinia  Prinia gracilis  has  expanded  its  range  quite  dramatically 
in  the  last  decade.  It  now  occurs  throughout  Kuwait,  and  there  are  records 
from  a wide  area  in  Qatar  and  central  Arabia,  all  areas  from  which  it  was 
previously  absent. 

A Lappet-faced  Vulture  nest  in  eastern 
Arabia 

On  2 March  2008  I was  driving  in  Oman  not  far  from  the 
UAE  border  (square  VB26)  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
Lappet-faced  Vulture  Torgos  tracheliotos  standing  on  top  of  a 
huge  acacia  tree  about  300  m away.  The  acacia  had  the  largest 
umbrella  crown  of  all  in  the  area.  As  I approached  the  tree  on 
foot  the  adult  crouched  flat  and  became  invisible  and  then  I 
realised  that  it  was  on  a nest. 

Whilst  standing  under  the  tree  1 could  hear  a young  chick  calling. 
My  presence  disturbed  the  adult  which  left  the  nest  and  soared 
overhead  with  its  partner  which  joined  it.  The  bird  which  left 
appeared  slightly  larger  than  the  other  and  I assumed  it  was  the 
female.  1 hid  some  300  m away  from  the  nest  and  after  about  40 
minutes  the  smaller  bird  returned  to  stand  over  the  chick.  On  this 
and  subsequent  occasions  1 noticed  that  the  adult  always  landed 
on  the  nest  against  the  wind.  (See  photo  on  page  13. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I visited  the  site  several  times  to  check 
progress  of  the  chick  as  it  grew.  After  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  adult  bird  would  leave  the  nest  when  I was  still  700 
m away  in  my  car.  Probably  the  chick  was  not  so  vulnerable  by 
that  time;  the  adult  would  not  return  in  hours  il  l did  not  retreat  a 
long  way  away.  As  a vet  1 was  able  to  deliver  animal  carcases  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  I placed  these  about  400  m from  the  nest 
on  a number  of  occasions  which  1 hoped  would  be  attractive  to 
the  adults  and  would  enable  them  to  collect  food  for  the  young 
bird  easily,  thus  helping  it  grow  well  and  eventually  fledge. 
Unfortunately  the  carcases  were  still  frozen  when  I delivered 
them  and  1 did  not  see  them  actually  being  eaten.  However  on  the 
first  occasion  these  carcases,  still  frozen,  attracted  the  attendance 
of  two  Egyptian  Vultures  Neophron  percnopterus  and  a Griffon 
Vulture  Gyps  fulvous  which  landed  next  to  them.  When  I visited 
a week  later  only  bones  were  left  and  a lot  of  what  appeared  to 
be  vultures  droppings  were  near  the  site,  as  well  as  footprints 


of  mammalian  predators.  1 saw  at  least  two  red  foxes  Vulpes 
vulpes  in  the  area  about  this  time  but  some  larger  tracks  may 
have  belonged  to  a caracal  Caracal  caracal. 

After  another  four  weeks  at  the  end  of  April  the  chick  would 
stick  its  head  over  the  acacia  canopy  and  would  call  to  its  parents 
after  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  them  soaring  above. 
It  was  interesting  that  whenever  one  bird  left  the  nest,  the  other 
would  immediately  join  it  in  soaring  above  the  nest,  one  never 
soared  alone.  On  two  occasions  when  the  nest  had  been  left 
alone,  a Brown-necked  Raven  Corvus  ruficoUis  landed  on  the 
rim  of  the  nest  and  each  time  both  adults  would  immediately 
come  back  to  the  nest  and  drive  this  potential  predator  away. 
On  such  occasion  an  adult  might  stay  on  the  nest  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Once  an  Egyptian  Vulture  also  flew  around  the  tree. 
Probably  both  these  species  would  have  been  looking  for  food 
scraps  left  in  or  near  the  nest. 

In  early  May  the  chick  was  clearly  visible  in  the  nest  having 
already  black  wing  feathers,  the  weather  was  getting  hot  and  its 
face  was  quite  red  and  it  was  seen  panting.  However  as  the  chick 
got  older  1 noticed  it  showed  itself  less  frequently,  perhaps  it 
got  low  in  the  nest  when  it  detected  my  approach.  1 last  saw  the 
chick  when  it  was  at  least  eight  weeks  old  on  3 May.  The  tree  by 
this  time  was  starting  to  lose  its  leaves  and  the  nest  was  much 
more  visible.  I was  on  vacation  the  latter  part  of  May  and  part 
of  June  but  my  son  and  a friend  visited  the  nest  on  30  May  and 
the  chick  was  still  there.  The  youngster  was  thought  to  have  left 
the  nest  sometime  in  mid  June,  which  may  have  been  about  four 
months  after  hatching. 

On  25  July  when  I visited  the  nest  site  again  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  chick  or  the  adults  but  on  9 August  I found  the  youngster 
dead  and  quite  decomposed  about  200  m from  the  nest.  It  was 
definitely  a fledged  chick  and  not  an  adult  because  it  still  had 
traces  of  nestling  down  in  the  wings.  I think  it  must  have  died 
about  1 4 days  earlier.  It  appears  to  have  been  a full  grown  fledged 
juvenile,  measurements  were;  total  length  102  cm,  wing  (carpal 
joint  to  wing  tip)  73  cm,  wing  span  (tip  to  tip)  260  cm. 

I collected  the  corpse  and  subjected  it  to  some  tests  and  X-rays. 
DNA  testing  showed  it  to  be  a male  but  other  tests  did  not  reveal 
any  clue  as  to  why  or  how  it  died.  X-rays  revealed  no  shotgun 
pellets  in  the  carcase.  The  stomach  contained  mammal  hair  and 
stones.  The  organs  were  gone  so  no  clues  could  be  got  from 
those.  The  skeleton  has  been  retained. 

Priv.  Doz.  Dr.  Dr.  habil.  U.  Wernery,  Scientific  Director,  Central 
Veterinary  Research  Laboratory,  PO  Box  597,  Dubai,  United 
Arab  Emirates.  Email:  cvrl@cvrl.ae 

Editors  Note:  This  is  the  first  confirmed  breeding  record  of  Lappet-faced 
Vulture  from  VB26.  The  actual  nest  site  is  being  kept  confidential  to 
avoid  disturbance  if  the  pair  breed  again  in  2009.  The  Oman  Bird  Record 
Committee  has  been  given  coordinates  of  the  nest  site  and  other  details. 


Journals,  Reports  and  Other  Publications 

The  following  notes  list  some  of  the  papers  concerning  birds 
and  other  wildlife  which  have  appeared  in  the  various  journals 
and  newsletters  relevant  to  the  Arabian  environment  in  recent 
months.  Space  does  not  permit  the  full  citation  of  each  article 
but  further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  various 
societies  and  organisations  shown.  Note  that  in  addition  to  the 
main  papers  listed  most  periodicals  also  include  regular  features 
such  as  recent  reports,  brief  notes  etc. 
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Tribulus  - the  journal  of  the  Emirates  Natural 
History  Group. 

After  issue  number  17  Tribulus  will  be  published  once  per 
year  rather  than  in  two  parts.  No  I 7,  dated  2007  (published  in 
summer  2008)  is  a large  (A4  size)  108  page  issue  with  a full 
colour  glossy  cover.  It  holds  16  papers  on  diverse  subjects 
including  archeology,  coastal  vegetation,  date  palms,  dragonflies, 
butterflies  and  moths,  molluscs,  sharks,  snakes  and  no  less  than 
three  papers  on  birds.  The  issue  includes  well  over  100  colour 
photos  including  many  in  the  illustrated  checklist  of  dragonflies 
and  damselflies  of  the  UAE.  The  papers  of  most  interest  to 
Phoenix  readers  will  be  those  on  birds  which  include  a survey 
of  breeding  Ospreys  in  Abu  Dhabi  Emirate  and  papers  on  the 
first  records  in  the  UAE  of  Ashy  Drongo  Dicrurus  leucophaeus 
(December  2006,  Abu  Dhabi)  and  Jouanin’s  Petrel  Bulweria 
fallax  (October  2004,  Fujeirah).  An  Osprey  survey  during  the 
2006-2007  breeding  season  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  Abu  Dhabi 
found  a total  of  1 1 7 nests  and  61  of  these  were  active.  25%  of  the 
active  nests  were  on  the  mainland.  Not  all  islands  were  visited 
in  the  area  but  the  estimated  total  population  in  the  UAE  (which 
are  all  in  Abu  Dhabi)  is  thought  to  be  71-73  pairs.  Compared  to 
a survey  in  1994  it  appears  that  up  to  80%  of  the  population  had 
been  lost  in  the  last  decade,  largely  due  to  human  disturbance. 
Encouragingly  though  26%  of  all  nests  found  in  2007  were  on 
artificial  nest  platforms  erected  to  help  the  species. 

Tribulus  is  available  from  Peter  Hellver,  ENHG,  P O Box  45553, 
Abu  Dhabi,  UAE.  Email:  hellyer@emirates.net.ae  or  Peter@ 
extinfo.gov.ae. 

Zoology  in  the  Middle  East  (Vols  42-44)  2007-2008 

The  major  article  in  Vol  42  concerns  the  distribution  of  the 
striped  hyaena  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  Lebanon,  it  is 
surprisingly  frequent  in  such  habitats.  Other  mammals  papers 
relate  to  rodents  in  Turkey,  jirds,  Riippell’s  fox  and  sand  cat  in 
Syria.  Bird  papers  are  on  Linnets  in  Jordan  (it  occurs  in  oak 
scrub  and  olive  groves  there  and  is  perhaps  a species  that  ought 
to  appear  in  the  young  olive  groves  and  orchards  in  the  north 
of  Saudi  Arabia)  and  the  nesting  and  status  of  some  seabirds  in 
Djibouti.  The  only  direct  reference  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula  is  the 
report  of  the  first  record  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  of  the  Olive  Ridley 
Turtle  Lepidochelys  olivacea,  from  Kuwait.  There  are  several 
papers  on  invertebrates.  Bird  articles  in  Vol  43  cover:  the  status 
of  the  Great  Bustard  in  Kurdistan  Province,  Iran;  the  feeding 
specialisation  of  urban  Long-eared  Owls  in  Jerusalem,  Israel  & 
Palestine;  the  feeding  ecology  and  behaviour  of  the  last  known 
surviving  oriental  Northern  Bald  Ibises  at  their  breeding  quarters 
in  Syria  and  a short  note  on  observations  on  the  breeding  of  the 
Ferruginous  Duck,  in  Kurdistan  Province,  Iran.  Mammals  papers 
relate  to  the  observations  on  marine  mammals  and  reptiles  on 
Bubiyan  Island,  Kuwait  and  rodent  trapping  in  protected  areas 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Others  are  on  monk  seals  in  Turkey,  Microtus 
voles  in  northern  Iran,  reptiles  in  Syria,  frogs  and  fish  in  Iran. 
There  are  other  main  papers  on  insects  and  crustaceans.  In  Vol 
44  main  papers  include  the  breeding  status  of  the  Red-billed 
Tropicbird  on  Jarnein  Island,  UAE  and  the  re-introduction  of 
the  Red-necked  Ostrich  in  Mahazat  as-Sayd  Protected  Area  in 
central  Saudi  Arabia.  Other  bird  papers  relate  to  sympatric  tits 
in  Iran  and  short  notes  on  the  diet  of  the  Desert  Eagle  Owl  in 
the  Western  Desert,  Egypt  and  Night  Heron  and  Little  Egret,  in 
Turkey.  Mammal  papers  are  on  rodents  from  Jordan.  In  addition 
there  are  three  papers  on  reptiles  one  on  cave  fish  in  Iran  and 
two  on  insects. 

ZME  is  available  on  annual  subscription  ( three  issues  per  year). 
ISSN  0939-7140.  Available  from  Kasparek  Ver/ag  Monchhofstr. 


16,  69120  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Tel.  (+49)  6221  / 47  50  69,  Fax 
(+49)  6221  / 47  18  58.  Email:  Kasparek@t-online.de. 

The  Last  Arabian  Ostrich 

by  Michael  C Jennings  and  James  P Mandaville 

The  Arabian  Ostrich  Struthio  camelus  syriacus  is  extinct.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century  it  roamed  over  the  northern 
half  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  almost  as  far  as  Damascus. 
Always  a prized  quarry  of  the  bedouin  it  had  survived  centuries 
of  hunting  pressure  because  it  was  wary  and  it  could  outrun  any 
horse.  However  after  the  First  World  War  two  things  happened 
to  tilt  the  balance  against  the  Ostrich.  Firstly  Arabia  was  flooded 
with  accurate  and  powerful  rifles  which  could  kill  an  Ostrich  at 
several  hundred  metres  and  secondly  the  use  of  motorcars  on 
the  north  Arabia  plain  meant  that  no  Ostrich  could  save  itself 
by  running  away.  Numbers  plummeted  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
This  note  presents  details  of  the  last  first  hand  account  of  an 
Ostrich  in  Arabia. 

Ironically  knowledge  of  the  breeding  distribution  of  the  Arabian 
Ostrich  in  the  early  20th  Century  exceeded  that  for  any  other 
bird  species  because  desert  travellers,  even  if  they  had  no 
interest  in  wildlife,  always  commented  if  they  saw  an  Ostrich. 
From  all  these  pieced  together  reports  it  has  been  possible  to 
build  a good  picture  of  its  range  in  northern  Arabia  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  20lh  Century.  In  contrast  there  has  never  been 
any  precise  information  on  the  distribution  of  the  apparently 
separate  population  that  existed  in  southern  Arabia.  From  the 
few  second-hand  reports  available  that  population  had  probably 
become  extinct  by  1900.  A review  of  the  species’  former  range 
in  Arabia,  including  notes  on  its  breeding,  migration  and  habitats 
is  provided  by  Jennings,  1986.  Since  publication  of  that  review 
there  have  not  been  any  substantial  improvements  in  knowledge 
of  the  Arabian  Ostrich  but  a little  more  information  has  come 
to  light  about  what  was  the  last  report  of  an  Ostrich  in  Arabia. 
This  note  looks  again  at  this  record  by  R A Hattrup  of  a bird  shot 
sometime  in  1939  in  the  northern  border  area  of  Saudi  Arabia 
with  Iraq  and  reviews  other  claimed  Tast  records’. 

The  Hattrup  record. 

The  actual  date  and  place  that  the  Ostrich  was  shot  are  not 
known  but  the  available  facts  are  pieced  together  below  and 
allow  reasonable  assumptions  to  be  drawn. 

In  the  late  1930s  Dick  Hattrup  was  a surveyor  working  for  the 
California  Arabian  Standard  Oil  Company  (CASOC),  later 
renamed  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Company  (ARAMCO)  based 
at  Dhahran  in  the  present  day  Eastern  Province.  In  1938-39  he 
was  seconded  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  contingent  of  the  joint  border 
survey  team  established  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  to  demarcate 
a permanent  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from  Kuwait 
to  Jordan.  Each  state  had  its  own  team  working  independently 
on  their  respective  sides  of  the  border  but  they  were  in  regular 
contact  with  each  other.  The  teams  started  in  the  south-east  near 
Kuwait  on  5 April  1938  and  worked  north-westwards  finishing 
at  the  joint  border  with  Jordan  on  29  February  1940.  Work  was 
suspended  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  each  year.  Hattrup 
joined  the  survey  three  weeks  after  it  started  working  until  the 
end  of  May,  then  from  September  1938  to  early  June  1939  and 
from  the  end  of  October  1939  to  February  1940  (Stegner,  1969). 
The  teams  progressed  by  triangulation  net  survey  methods,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1939  a dispute  arose  between  the  Saudi  and  Iraqi 
teams  while  they  were  working  northwest  from  Judaidat  ’Ar’ar 
(HA39)  in  northern  Saudi  Arabia.  Both  sides  stopped  work  and 
retired  to  their  base  camps  awaiting  further  instructions  from 
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their  respective  capitals.  According  to  Hattrup  in  a letter  to  JPM 
dated  27  April  1988  the  problem  arose  because  the  boundary 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  had  described  the  next 
turning  point  after  Judaidat  ’Ar’ar  simply  as  “al-Muqr”.  Muqr 
is  a type  of  well  and  unfortunately  there  were  some  two  dozen 
wells  over  this  wide  area  with  names  beginning  with  the  word 
‘Muqr’.  The  last  turning  point  before  the  border  meets  Jordan 
later  became  known  as  Muqr  an-Na’am  and  the  Hattrup  party 
was  camped  near  to  this  site  when  the  dispute  arose.  ( Muqr 
is  a local  name  given  to  a shallow,  rain  dependent  waterhole, 
perhaps  sometimes  bitter.  It  is  a common  term  and  each  is  given 
a descriptive  second  part  to  distinguish  it.  In  Muqr  an-Na’am, 
‘Na’am’  is  a plural  of  Ostrich  the  easiest  literal  translation  is 
‘waterhole  of  the  Ostriches’).  In  the  1930s  the  position  of  Muqr 
an-Na’am  was  somewhat  uncertain  but  it  is  now  known  to  lie  at 
or  very  near  31°  57’N,  40°  25’E  (GA40).  The  Saudi  team  had 
worked  to  within  13  miles  (21  km)  of  this  site  in  spring  1939 
before  the  impasse  (Stegner,  1969).  The  1981  border  agreement 
with  Iraq  retained  this  point  as  the  last  kink  in  the  border  before 
Jordan.  (See  Phoenix  5:3  for  details  of  how  the  border  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  was  changed  in  1981 ). 


A young  male  Arabian  Ostrich  Struthio  camelus  syriacus  at  London  Zoo 
about  1924,  it  was  taken  as  a chick  near  Al  Jawf,  northern  Saudi  Arabia 
in  1923. 


Following  the  seasonal  break  in  the  summer  of  1939  and  delays 
stemming  from  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  Europe,  field 
work  on  the  survey  resumed  in  late  October.  The  impasse  in 
geographical  interpretation  continued  however  and  both  sides 
remained  in  their  respective  camps,  the  Iraqis  at  Judaidat  ’Ar’ar 
and  the  Saudis  west  of  Muqr  an-Na’am.  Hattrup  later  described 
how  he  made  weekly  visits  by  car  to  the  Iraqi  group,  to  see  if 
there  had  been  any  political  developments  that  might  allow  work 
to  get  underway  again. 

JPM  was  a schoolboy  in  an  ARAMCO  oil  camp  in  the  1 940s  and 
1950s  and  knew  of  Hattrup  at  that  time.  He  exchanged  several 


letters  with  Hattrup  about  the  Ostrich  incident  in  the  1980s 
(Hattrup  had  left  ARAMCO  on  retirement  in  1964;  he  died  13 
February  2006).  In  a letter  to  JPM  dated  27  April  1988,  Hattrup 
described  the  Ostrich  shooting  as  follows. 

"As  you  know  it  was  the  only  one  any  of  our  party  ever 
saw.  It  was  a female,  carrying  eggs  which  the  Arabs 
in  our  party  said  were  'good  eating'  and  proceeded 
accordingly.  They  also  had  the  idea  that  the  fat  was 
good  eye  medicine  and  followed  through  on  that  idea. 
The  circumstances  of  that  bit  of  hunting  were  as 
follows:  At  the  time  the  two  governments  were  in  a 
dispute  about  the  way  the  work  should  proceed  and 
Amir  Abdulaziz  Ibn  Zaid  (the  Political  Representative 
for  the  work  and  later  the  Saudi  Ambassador  to 
Lebanon  and  Syria),  one  of  our  bedouin  guides  and 
I were  returning  from  the  Iraqi  camp  (at  Judaidat 
'Ar'ar)  to  our  camp  which  was  located  about  60  km 
to  the  northwest*.  I do  not  remember  that  it  was 
at  or  near  Muqr  an-Na'am  but  I do  not  have  my  maps 
at  hand  to  establish  the  location  of  our  camp  more 
accurately.  I am  sure  about  the  location  of  the  Iraqi 
camp.  I was  driving,  Amir  Ibn  Zaid  was  seated  to  my 
right  and  the  guide  was  behind  me  in  the  Ford  sedan 
that  I had  at  that  time.  We  were  proceeding  up  a wadi 
and  came  upon  the  Ostrich.  It  ran  up  the  right  hand 
bank  of  the  wadi  and  I tried  to  follow  it.  (After  asking 
the  Amir  if  it  was  good  to  eat  - a prime  consideration 
in  our  thinking  of  that  period.  The  Amir  and  the  guide 
assured  me  that  it  was  good).  I was  losing  ground  in 
my  attempt  to  catch  up  with  the  Ostrich  (the  side 
bank  of  the  wadi  was  steep  and  rocky).  Many  of  the 
rocks  were  about  a foot  cube  so  driving  was  not  easy 
on  us  or  on  the  tires.  I turned  to  the  right,  asked  the 
guide  for  my  rifle  which  was  a 10-shot  22  repeater 
and  then  tried  a shot.  But  the  bouncing  car  and  the 

distance  did  not  make  for  good  marksmanship 

We  had  a pickup  following  us  with  one  of  our  Arab 
drivers  and  one  of  our  escort  soldiers.  They  followed 
up  the  wadi  and  met  the  Ostrich  as  she  came  down  off 
the  wadi  bank  onto  a larger  section  of  flat  land.  They 
quickly  caught  up  and  the  soldier  gunned  down  the 
Ostrich  from  a broadside  position  about  5 feet  (1.5  m) 
to  the  left  of  it. 

As  to  the  eating  of  the  Ostrich  - it  was  not  bad, 
very  much  like  beef  actually.  However  there  was  one 
problem.  As  one  passed  it  under  one’s  nose  to  get  it 
to  the  mouth  there  was  a 'not-so-good'  odour.  So  the 
eating  required  a little  will  power  in  that  moment  of 
truth." 

(*This  distance  does  not  accord  with  the  other  known  facts.  The  direct  line 
between  the  two  camps  is  about  140  km  (87.5  miles).  Hattrup  may  have  meant 
60  miles  as  quoted  by  Stegner  ( 1969)  for  the  distance  between  the  camps,  or  he 
could  have  just  recalled  the  distance  incorrectly.) 

The  story  of  the  border  survey  including  the  Ostrich  hunt  is  also 
told,  with  a little  journalistic  licence,  in  Stegner ’s  account  ( 1969), 
which  was  based  on  his  research  with  ARAMCO  at  Dhahran 
in  about  1955.  Hattrup  says  in  one  letter  that  he  had  not  been 
interviewed  by  Stegner  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  Stegner  got 
his  information  but  suggested  it  was  probably  from  ARAMCO 
files.  Stegner  recorded  that  the  teams  were  at  stalemate  during 
the  period  31  October  to  some  time  in  December  1939  and  both 
teams  sat  in  their  respective  camps.  Hattrup’s  letter  of  27  April 
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1 988  agrees  with  this  chronology.  The  date  of  the  Ostrich  incident 
has  often  been  reported  as  1938  but  this  is  almost  certainly 
erroneous.  The  first  published  mention  of  it  was  in  the  January 
1950  edition  of  the  Aramco  Employees  Handbook  Series,  Part 
IV,  saying  it  happened  during  the  boundary  survey  but  not  giving 
a date  (and  incorrectly  attributing  the  shot  to  Hattrup  himself). 
It  was  not  until  the  third  edition  in  1952  that  a date  of  1938  was 
given.  JPM  suggests  that  the  1952  editor  simply  felt  the  incident 
should  be  given  a date  and  had  confused  the  year  of  the  start  of 
the  survey  with  that  of  the  Ostrich  event. 

A handwritten  report  by  Hattrup  to  his  Dhahran  headquarters 
(photocopy  with  JPM)  is  dated  27  November  1939  and  gives  his 
camp  location  as  “Wadi  Majinah,  20  kilos  west  Muqr  an-Na’am”. 
He  writes  under  his  signature  at  the  end,  “December  1939”.  The 
report  notes  that  the  ARAMCO  party  had  arrived  at  Judaidat 
’Ar’ar  on  30  October  and  had  subsequently  moved  to  Wadi 
Majinah.  It  mentions  liaison  trips  to  the  Iraqi  camp  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  an  Ostrich  event  in  this  business  correspondence. 
It  is,  however,  evidence  of  Hattrup’s  presence  at  this  location 
into  at  least  part  of  December  1939.  Inasmuch  as  both  the  Iraqi 
and  Saudi  survey  camps  lay  on  or  near  the  international  border, 
the  available  information  does  not  make  it  possible  to  determine 
on  which  side  of  the  former  or  present  international  boundary 
line  between  them  the  shooting  occurred.  The  most  likely  ABBA 
Square  for  the  event  is  GB40.  There  is  further  discussion  of  this 
event  under  the  Dickson  Report  below. 

Some  rejected  last  dates  for  the  Arabia  Ostrich 

There  are  a number  of  other  dates  put  forward  by  various  authors 
for  the  last  Arabian  Ostrich,  but  all  involve,  at  best,  secondhand 
reports  and  are  rejected.  These  are  as  follows: 

a.  1941 : This  is  the  date  for  extinction  quoted  by  Meinertzhagen 
in  his  classic  but  now  discredited  opus  (Meinertzhagen,  1954). 
No  locality  is  quoted  and  no  detail  of  evidence  or  source  is 
presented. 

b.  About  1944:  Vesey  Fitzgerald  ( 1952)  who  was  much  travelled 
in  Arabia  in  the  1 940s  was  perhaps  well  placed  to  receive  bedouin 
reports  of  this  species  which  presumably  were  the  origin  of  his 
information.  His  report,  which  may  have  referred  to  the  region 
of  the  Bisaita  plain  on  the  Jordan/Saudi  Arabian  border,  lacks 
any  substantiating  detail. 

c.  1948:  Talbot  (1960)  mentioned  reports  of  two  being  killed  by 
bedouin  on  the  borders  of  Jordan,  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia.  He  was 
unable  to  obtain  written  evidence  or  skins  to  substantiate  this 
report.  In  the  article  he  mentioned  the  last  ‘confirmed'  report  as 
1 933  however  from  the  detail  he  gave  he  was  clearly  misquoting 
the  Hattrup  record. 

d.  1948-50:  Dame  Violet  Dickson  (1970)  mentioned  an  account 
she  had  heard  of  an  Ostrich  being  shot  in  December  (sometime 
between  1948  and  1950)  during  the  construction  phase  of  the 
Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  (Tapline)  across  northern  Arabia.  (This 
record  is  discussed  further  below  and  compared  to  the  Hattrup 
record. 

e.  1952-53:  A secondhand  report  without  substantiating  detail  of 
two  shot  near  Zerka,  Jordan  (Nelson,  1973).  This  report  sounds 
a little  like  the  Talbot  record  above  and  may  have  had  the  same 
original  source. 

f.  1966:  Vincent  (1966-71)  mentioned  an  account  lodged  with 
IUCN  of  the  last  Ostrich  in  Jordan.  The  bird  was  supposed  to 


have  been  washed  down  in  floods  in  the  Wadi  Hasa,  west  of 
Safi,  in  February  1966.  The  problem  with  this  record  is  that, 
although  detailed,  it  still  relied  on  the  verbal  report  of  one  man 
who  had  heard  the  story  from  someone  else.  Therefore  like  all 
good  bedouins  stories  it  could  be  a myth  or  could  have  been 
based  on  some  truth  but  not  necessarily  exactly  as  reported.  The 
report  unfortunately  lacks  basic  credibility. 

The  Dickson  report  - a possible  connection  with 
the  Hattrup  record? 

In  writing  her  memoirs  of  Kuwait,  Dame  Violet  Dickson 
(Dickson,  1970)  recalls  how  one  Christmas  Eve  (24  December) 
between  1948  and  1950  when  she  was  in  Kuwait  she  tuned  into 
what  she  understood  was  a two  way  radio  conversation  between 
an  American  working  on  the  Trans  Arabian  Pipeline  (Tapline) 
and  base  camp.  Radio  communications  in  those  days  were 
completely  open  and  anyone  with  a receiver  could  hear  all  the 
traffic.  The  first  voice  said  to  base  “Guess  what  we  are  having 
for  Christmas  dinner  tomorrow  - an  Ostrich!”  After  the  base 
voice  had  expressed  surprise  the  first  voice  said  it  had  been  shot 
not  far  from  camp.  Dame  Violet  acknowledged  the  report  could 
have  been  from  anywhere  along  the  length  of  the  Tapline  which 
runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the  northern  Saudi  Arabian  border 
with  Iraq  and  into  Jordan. 

In  1 988  the  possibility  of  this  event  having  happened  at  the  time 
Dame  Violet  suggested  it  did  was  researched  by  JPM  with  people 
who  were  in  northern  Arabia  at  that  time  and  were  involved 
in  the  Tapline  project.  They  all  reported  that  if  the  event  had 
happened  it  would  have  been  widely  known  and  as  none  of  them 
had  heard  the  story  their  consensus  view  was  that  the  story  was 
definitely  not  true.  There  might  be  several  explanations  for  the 
discrepancy.  For  example  the  original  voice  on  the  radio  was 
mistaken  about  the  identity  of  the  bird  or  was  spinning  a yarn. 
Another  alternative  and  one  that  is  given  some  credence  here  is 
that  the  normally  accurate  diarist  Dame  Violet  may  have  been 
ten  years  adrift  with  her  recollection  of  the  incident  and  that  she 
in  fact  overheard  a report  from  the  Hattrup  camp. 

It  is  known  that  the  Hattrup  survey  party  used  voice  radio 
powerful  enough  to  communicate  with  Dhahran  from  the  north 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  may  have  been  this  radio  traffic  that  Dame 
Violet  eavesdropped  and  the  date  may  have  been  corrupted  by 
her  because  she  incorrectly  associated  the  conversation  with 
later  Tapline  construction  radio  traffic.  She  refers  to  a Christmas 
dinner  and  as  has  been  shown  Hattrup  was  at  Muqr  an-Na’am 
from  October  to  December  1 939,  so  the  time  of  year  is  a possible 
fit. 

Unfortunately  this  speculation  and  the  date  of  the  shooting  as 
deduced  above,  is  undermined  by  Hattrup  raising  some  doubt 
about  the  date  of  the  event  in  a later  letter  to  JPM.  As  noted 
above  in  his  letter  of  April  1 988  he  agreed  with  Stegner’s  date  of 
late  1939  but  in  a letter  to  JPM  dated  22  June  1988  he  says: 

"In  regard  to  the  Violet  Dickson  report  - it  is  news 
to  me.  I never  heard  of  the  story.  I am  fairly  sure 
that  we  did  not  shoot  the  Ostrich  at  any  time  near 
Christmas.  My  guess  is  that  it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1939." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  will  have  to  check  his  sequence  of 
photo  negatives  to  pin  down  the  date  of  the  event.  If  he  did  so, 
the  result  was  not  passed  on  to  JPM.  His  step  daughter  Anne 
Black  of  Reno,  Nevada  was  contacted  by  JPM  in  July  2008 
but  she  advised  that  unfortunately  Hattrup’s  papers  and  photos 
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were  not  kept  after  his  death  in  2006.  Hattrup  can  be  excused 
for  not  being  entirely  accurate  or  consistent  in  his  recollection 
of  events  some  50  years  previously.  These  authors  believe  that 
given  the  two  dates  in  Hattrup’s  letters,  the  details  in  Stegner’s 
report  and  knowing  of  Hattrup’s  general  whereabouts  and  work 
progress  in  1939,  the  most  likely  period  for  the  Ostrich  event  is 
late  in  that  year  and  not  in  spring.  The  different  date  in  the  June 
letter  may  have  been  a response  to  JPM’s  sounding  some  doubts 
to  Hattrup.  It  is  also  of  some  relevance  that  other  records  of 
Ostrich  in  Arabia  on  the  ABBA  database  indicate  that  breeding 
mainly  occurred  in  the  winter  months,  with  fresh  eggs  known 
from  January  to  March  although  once  as  late  as  May.  On  this 
basis  perhaps  a gravid  female  is  more  likely  in  November  or 
December  than  in  spring. 

In  summary  therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  last  Arabian  Ostrich, 
for  which  there  is  a first  hand  account,  was  shot  close  to  the 
Iraq/Saudi  Arabian  border  somewhere  to  the  south-east  of  Muqr 
an-Na’am,  possibly  in  ABBA  Square  GB40,  in  either  spring  or 
more  likely  in  November  or  December  1939. 


Struthio  camelus  syriacus  One  of  the  final  touches  G.  L 
Bates  was  making  to  his  unpublished  book  Birds  of  Arabia 
(Bates  1939)  when  he  died  in  January  1940,  was  a review 
of  the  validity  of  the  Ostrich  subspecies  S.  c.  syriacus.  From 
papers  attached  to  the  draft  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Sub-department  of  Ornithology  at  Tring,  England 
it  appears  that  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  Arabian  bird 
was  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Saharan  (nominate)  race 
to  warrant  sub-specific  status.  It  was  his  belief  that  when 
Rothschild  described  the  taxon  (Rothschild,  1919)  he  had 
taken  measurements  from  an  immature  bird.  Bates  considered 
that  measurements  taken  in  captivity  of  older  birds  in  Iraq 
compared  much  better  to  the  nominate  subspecies.  This 
opinion  was  borne  out  by  the  later  genetic  study  using  the 
DNA  of  the  two  taxa  by  Robinson  & Matthee  ( 1999). 


And  finally 

,1PM  was  himself  brought  an  entire  Ostrich  egg  from  the  Rub 
al  Khali  in  about  1965,  this  specimen  was  not  recorded  in  the 
list  of  specimens  in  Jennings,  1986.  Unfortunately  it  was  not 
measured  before  it  went  missing  in  Dhahran  some  time  later.  He 
further  comments  that  a friend  from  his  Aramco  school  days  in 
Dhahran  in  1940/50s  says  he  was  in  Basra  airport  (Iraq)  in  1949 
and  saw  two  Ostriches  in  a crate  being  sent  to  or  received  from 
somewhere.  Also  he  and  the  same  friend  had  seen  Ostriches 
in  captivity  at  the  Kings  Zoo  in  Riyadh  in  1951.  However  as 
imported  captive  Ostriches  are  known  in  Arabia  since  at  least 
1917  (Jennings,  1986)  these  later  records  are  not  viewed  as 
in  anyway  significant  to  the  extinction  of  the  native  Arabian 
population. 
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There  are  of  the  order  of  75-80,000  pairs  of  White-cheeked  Terns  Sterna 
repressa  breeding  around  Arabia,  the  majority,  about  50,000,  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  Numbers  and  breeding  success  fluctuate  markedly  from  year  to  year. 
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Recent  Reports 

The  following  are  a selection  of  some  interesting,  unexpected  or 
unusual  records  of  Arabian  breeding  birds  (or  potential  breeders) 
received  during  the  last  year.  Records  are  from  2008  unless 
noted  otherwise.  Please  note  that  not  all  these  records  have  been 
verified  or  accepted  by  local  recorders.  Notes  after  the  name  of 
the  observer  are  editorial  comment  and  not  necessarily  part  of 
the  original  report. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Bred  at  the  prison  pools 
(RA27),  Qatar,  a female  with  eight  ducklings  and  another  with 
five  ducklings,  31  May  (Jamie  Buchan).  The  species  first  bred 
in  this  area  in  1983  but  there  has  been  no  confirmed  breeding 
recently. 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  Bred  again  at  the 
prison  pools  (RA27),  Qatar,  from  March  onwards,  possibly 
several  pairs  (Jamie  Buchan,  Gordon  Saunders). 

Lesser  Flamingo  Phoeniconaias  minor  One  Kuwait  Bay 
(NB35),  14  December  2007  (Khalid  al  Nasrallah).  First  record 
for  Kuwait,  probably  an  escape. 

Sacred  Ibis  Threskiornis  aethiopicus  Sandgrouse  30(2) 
mentioned  three  pairs  breeding  in  June  at  Aden.  The  details  have 
been  substantiated  by  Sharif  al  Jabour  who  reported  that  on  18 
June  he  found  two  nests  in  the  grounds  of  a hotel  at  Khormaksar 
Aden  (LA02).  One  nest  was  empty  but  the  other  held  two  adults 
and  two  large  juveniles.  These  juveniles  were  present  at  the 
nest  for  at  least  two  days  and  so  had  not  yet  fledged.  Nests  were 
in  the  branches  of  an  exotic  tree  species,  thought  to  be  neem 
Azadirachta  indica,  8 m above  ground.  At  about  this  time  two 
fledged  juveniles  were  seen  at  the  Aden  Marsh,  2-3  km  away.  The 
most  seen  in  the  area  at  one  time  is  14.  Another  report  mentioned 
possibly  seven  nests  in  the  same  trees.  This  is  the  first  confirmed 
breeding  in  Arabia  of  wild  birds.  See  photo  page  22. 

Striated  Fleron  Butorides  striata  One  Wakra  (RB27),  Qatar,  9 
February  (Kevin  Thornton).  The  species  is  rarely  recorded  north 
or  west  of  Abu  Dhabi. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  Suspected  of  breeding  at  Kabd 
(NB35),  Kuwait,  spring  (Pekka  Fagel).  Has  not  yet  bred  in 
Kuwait. 

Lappet-faced  Vulture  Torgos  tracheliotos  One  present  ‘for 
months’  at  Sabah  al  Ahmed  Nature  Reserve  (NB36),  Kuwait, 
April  2008  (Khalid  al  Nasrallah).  First  record  for  Kuwait. 

Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana  Four  adults  and  a juvenile 
at  Subkhat  al  Fasl  (PA31),  Eastern  Province,  27  July  (Graham 
Lobley). 

Eurasian  Stone-Curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus  Sandgrouse 
30(2)  reported  an  adult  with  two  chicks  on  I May  at  Al  Jazair, 
Bahrain  (QA29).  Enquiries  in  Bahrain  did  not  produce  any 
substantiating  detail,  it  appears  to  have  been  a second  hand 
record.  Does  anyone  have  further  details? 

White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucurus  Two  adults  and 
a juvenile  at  Sulaibikhat  pivot  farm  (NB35),  Kuwait,  June 
(Abdulrahman  al  Sirhan,  Richard  Saval).  First  Kuwait 
breeding. 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius  A pair  at  Sulaibikhat 
pivot  farm  (NB35),  Kuwait,  produced  one  chick.  May 
(Abdulrahman  al  Sirhan).  First  Kuwait  breeding. 


Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  alchata  Several  seen  UAE 
interior  (VA26)  early  July  (Peter  Hellyer).  Appears  to  be 
becoming  established  in  this  region.  Originally  introduced. 

Common  Woodpigeon  Columba  palumbus  Six  seen  at 
Mohammad  al  Ajmi  farm,  Abdali  (NB37),  Kuwait,  6 April. 
One  was  displaying,  one  singing  and  another  flew  off  a nest  in  a 
tamarisk  tree  (George  Gregory).  First  Arabian  breeding  outside 
of  Oman.  The  species  breeds  in  southern  Iraq. 

Zebra  Dove  Geopelia  striata  Up  to  nine  seen  near  Sheraton 
hotel  Doha  (RB27),  Qatar  on  various  occasions  during  2008 
(Jamie  Buchan).  They  appear  to  be  breeding,  does  anyone  have 
any  confirmed  breeding  information? 

Desert  Eagle-Owl  Bubo  ascalaphus  Two  28-35  day  old  chicks 
at  a nest  site  in  southern  Qatar  (RA26),  28  March  (Jamie  Buchan 
& Brian  Hunter).  First  breeding  in  Qatar. 

Collared  Kingfisher  Todiramphus  chloris  Two  Midi  (1B09), 
Yemen,  3 October  (David  & Sharon  Stanton).  First  record  for 
Yemen. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus  Has  previously  bred  on 
Jebal  Al  Akhdar  (XA23/XB23),  Oman.  However  a two  week 
survey  in  late  May  and  early  June  failed  to  find  the  species 
(Michael  Jennings).  It  was  a very  dry  and  hot  year  on  the 
mountain,  perhaps  the  species  is  only  tempted  to  stay  to  breed 
in  wetter  summers. 

White-cheeked  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  leucogenys  Common 
at  Tabuk  (CB33),  northern  Saudi  Arabia,  April,  (Adrian 
Drummond-Hill).  First  record  of  this  exotic  at  Tabuk. 

Pied  Myna  Sturnus  contra  One  green  island  (OA35),  Kuwait, 
came  in  off  the  sea,  14  April.  (Lee  Evans).  First  record  for 
Kuwait. 

Superb  Starling  Lamprotornis  superbus  One  helping  a pair 
of  Common  Mynas  nest  building  at  Ras  Al  Khaimah  (VB28  ), 
UAE,  spring  (Barbara  Couldrey). 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  Previously  suspected 
of  breeding  on  Jebal  Al  Akhdar  (XA23/XB23),  Oman  in  mid 
summer.  A two  week  survey  in  late  May  and  early  June  failed 
to  find  the  species  (Michael  Jennings).  It  was  a very  dry  and  hot 
year  on  the  mountain,  perhaps  the  species  is  only  tempted  to  stay 
in  summer  in  cooler  or  wetter  years. 

PurpIeSunbird  Cinnyris asiaticus  UptothreeatSubiya(OA36), 
Kuwait,  5 January  (Abdulrahman  Al  Sirhan).  First  record  for 
Kuwait. 

Sooty  Falcon  prey,  Bahrain 

By  Michael  C Jennings 

The  Sooty  Falcon  Falco  concolor  is  thinly  distributed  as  a 
breeding  summer  visitor  to  remote  deserts  and  islands  within  a 
range  from  the  Libyan  Desert  to  Northern  Oman.  It  is  one  of  the 
least  studied  falcons  in  the  western  Palearctic.  However  its  diet 
during  the  breeding  season,  at  least  its  avian  prey,  is  relatively 
well  known  from  remains  found  near  nest  sites. 

One  of  the  classic  studies  of  the  species  was  made  of  the 
populations  inhabiting  the  islands  of  northern  Oman  (Walter, 
1979).  In  that  paper  a comment  against  ‘Bahrain  Island’,  on 
a table  of  prey  types  in  all  parts  of  the  species  range  (p  53) 
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indicated  that  a further  paper  ‘Walter  in  press’  would  provide  the 
details  of  prey  items  recorded  on  Bahrain.  In  the  event  the  paper 
was  never  published  although  Walter’s  main  report  did  include  a 
detailed  account  of  prey  from  northern  Oman. 

Dietrich  Ristow  has  recently  provided  ABBA  with  a listing  of 
the  prey  remains  collected  from  the  Hawar  islands,  Bahrain  by 
Walter  on  2 & 3 October  1977  and  these  are  shown  in  the  table 
below.  This  list,  comprised  of  86  birds  and  two  dragonflies, 
includes  several  species  not  listed  in  the  later  study  of  the  species 
on  the  Hawar  Islands  (King,  1999).  Two  species.  Ringed  Plover 
and  Dunlin,  have  not  been  identified  in  the  prey  caches  of  the 
Sooty  Falcon  in  any  other  studies  in  Arabia.  Dietrich  originally 
analysed  the  prey  remains  for  Oman  in  1978  and  for  Bahrain  in 
1980  and  I am  grateful  to  him  for  sharing  these  data  with  the 
ABBA  Project. 

The  methodology  for  collecting  the  prey  remains  on  Bahrain  is 
unknown.  It  is  not  known  how  many  nesting  areas  the  remains 
listed  were  taken  from  or  whether  the  sites  were  cleaned  before 
the  collection  of  remains.  It  seems  likely  that  all  items  found 
during  the  two  days’  activity  are  listed  and  these  would  have 
included  prey  that  could  have  been  killed  some  days  or  even 
weeks  previously. 

Number  of  prey  items  of  Sooty  Falcon  collected  on  the 
Hawar  islands,  Bahrain  2-3  Oct.  1977  by  Hartmut  Walter 
and  analysed  by  Dietrich  Ristow 

Common  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula  3 
Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  1 
Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii  2 
Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta  1 
Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris  ferruginea  2 
Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  3 
Calidris  sp.  2 

Little/Saunders’s  Tern  Sterna  alhifrons/saundersi  1 

Common  Swift  Apus  apits  1 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  5 

Masked  Shrike  Lanins  nubicus  3 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus  2 

Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus  2 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  I 

Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia  2 

Greater  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla  5 

Greater  Hoopoe- Lark  A laemon  alaudipes  4 

Phyl/oscopiis  sp.  2 

Acrocephalus  sp.  I 

Common  Whitethroat  Sylvia  communis  3 
Sylvia  sp.  3 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata  1 
Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  I 
Common  Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus  1 
Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  9 
Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  4 
Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  1 
Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  luspanica  14 
Oenanthe  sp.  1 
Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis  1 
Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  I 
Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana  1 
Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala  1 
Emberiza  sp.  1 

Dragonfly  Anisoptera  spec.  2 

References:  • King,  H,  1999.  The  Breeding  Birds  of  Hawar, 


Ministry  of  Housing,  Bahrain.  • Walter,  H,  1979.  The  Sooty 
Falcon  (Falco  concolor)  in  Oman:  Resuits  of  a Breeding  Survey, 
1978.  Journal  of  Oman  Studies  5:  9-59. 

Desert  Eagle-Owl  diet  Qatar 

During  2008  a collection  of  pellets  was  made  at  a roost  site  of  the 
Desert  Eagle-Owl  Bubo  ascalaphus  in  southern  Qatar  (RA26) 
from  which  63  small  mammal  and  bird  skulls  were  recovered  as 
shown  below.  Sundevall’s  jird  Meriones  crassus  is  clearly  the 
main  prey  species  of  the  Desert  Eagle-Owl  in  this  part  of  Qatar 
(see  photo  page  22)  with  the  majority  of  all  prey  items  identified 
being  this  species. 

Sundevall’s  jird  Meriones  crassus  Qty  37  (58.7%) 

Unidentified  jird  Meriones  sp  Qty  4 (6.4%) 

Lesser  jerboa  Jaculus  jaculus  Qty  18  (28.6%). 

Unidentified  bird  species  Qty  2 (3.1%) 

Cheesman’s  jerbil  Gerbillus  cheesmani  Qty  1 (1.6%) 

Cape  hare  Lepus  capensis  Qty  I ( 1 .6%). 

The  determination  of  the  pellet  contents  was  completed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Harrison  Museum,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  UK. 

Jamie  Buchan  & Brian  Hunter  Email:  jamie  buchan@yahoo.com 

New  Breeding  species  in  the  UAE 

By  Neil  Tovey 

The  summer  of  2008  proved  to  be  an  interesting  one  for  the  few 
birders  that  over-summered  in  the  UAE. 

Tommy  Pedersen,  the  UAE  recorder,  Steve  James,  Clive  Temple 
and  myself  logged  a number  of  occurrences  at  the  Dubai  Pivot 
Fields  (VA27)  and  A1  Warsen  Lakes  (formerly  known  as  the 
‘Wimpey  Pits’,  after  the  construction  company  that  excavated 
them)  that  led  us  to  believe  that  three  species  probably  bred  in 
the  UAE  for  the  first  time.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides 
probably  bred  at  Al  Warsen  Lakes  and  both  Collared  Pratincole 
Glareola  pratincole i and  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  are 
likely  to  have  bred  at  the  Dubai  Pivot  Fields. 

The  Dubai  Pivot  Fields  is  a large  complex  of  irrigated  fields  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  owned  by  the  Dubai  Municipality  in  which 
garden  turf,  camel  fodder  anti  flowers  are  grown  commercially. 
It  is  easily  accessible  to  birders  provided  they  do  not  drive  off  the 
tracks  onto  the  grass.  Al  Warsen  Lakes  were  previously  gravel 
pits  and  are  within  500  m of  the  pivot  fields.  They  previously 
covered  a much  larger  area  with  fringing  reedbeds  but  have  been 
largely  infilled  so  that  only  a small  proportion  of  the  original 
water  body  survives.  What  remains  is  designated  as  a potential 
nature  reserve  although  the  lakes  will  be  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a large  residential  complex.  Over  the  years  these  sites  have 
been  monitored,  the  movement  of  several  species  has  been  noted 
between  the  two  sites,  including  Red-wattled  Lapwing  Vanellus 
spinosus,  White-tailed  Plover  Vanellus  leucurus  and  Black- 
winged Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus,  all  of  which  breed  at  ‘the 
pits’,  and  visiting  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus. 

Squacco  Heron 

Within  the  UAE,  the  Squacco  Heron  is  a fairly  common  migrant 
to  freshwater  areas  where  there  is  good  vegetation,  during  March 
and  April  and  from  August  to  October.  It  is  uncommon  to  rare 
in  other  months.  The  species  is  commonly  found  at  Al  Warsen 
Lakes  with  small  numbers  of  birds  ( 1-3)  in  the  months  outside 
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Clockwise  from  top  left 

These  juvenile  Sacred  Ibis 
Threskionis  aethiopicus  were  seen 
at  Aden  marsh  (KB02)  in  summer 
2008.  Long  suspected  of  breeding 
in  Yemen  the  species  was  finally 
proven  to  breed  at  Kormaksar 
(LA02)  near  Aden  in  June  2008. 
Page  20.  (Photo:  Sharif  al  Jabour) 

Snndervall’s  jird  Meriones  crassus 
is  a colonial  species  that  inhabits 
areas  of  open  vegetated  desert 
with  a sandy  substrate.  It  is  largely 
nocturnal  although  can  often  be 
seen  early  morning  and  just  before 
sunset.  It  is  the  main  prey  of  the 
Desert  Eagle-Owl  Buhii  ascalaphus 
in  Qatar.  Page  21.  (Photo:  Paul 
Guillet). 

Juvenile  male  Spanish  Sparrows 
Passer  hispaniolensis  at  Badaari 
farm  (QA29),  first  breeding  for 
Bahrain.  Page  24.  (Photo:  Adrian 
Drummond-Hall). 

This  male  Crowned  Sandgrouse 
Pterocles  coronalas  is  wetting  its 
belly  feathers  by  a rocking  motion 
so  it  can  take  moisture  back  to 
its  incubating  mate  and  chicks, 
central  Oman.  (Photo:  Jens  and 
Hanne  Eriksen).  This  and  13  other 
images  appear  on  the  Arabian  Bird 
Calendar.  (Page  6.) 
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the  migration  periods. 

On  20  June  2008,  Steve  James  and  I were  at  AI  Warsen  Lakes 
checking  the  reedbeds  and  were  surprised  to  find  an  over- 
summering Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii.  In  the  same  area 
we  also  identified  four  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides,  two 
of  which  were  in  full  breeding  plumage.  A fifth  bird,  an  adult, 
was  then  seen  to  fly  in  front  of  us  carrying  what  appeared  to  be 
nesting  material  in  its  bill.  I subsequently  saw  two  adult  birds  in 
the  area  most  days  during  July.  They  were  nearly  always  seen  at 
dawn  and  dusk,  sitting  at  head  height  in  vegetation,  close  to  the 
location  where  we  had  seen  the  fifth  bird  on  20  June. 

On  9 August  I was  at  the  pivot  fields  and  observed  two  Squacco 
Herons  in  a flooded  area  at  the  centre  of  the  fields.  The  next  day 
Tommy  Pedersen  saw  five  juvenile  birds  in  the  same  location. 
The  birds  observed  at  the  pivot  fields  in  August  may  well  have 
been  young  raised  at  Al  Warsen  Lakes  which  like  other  species 
commute  between  the  two  sites.  It  therefore  seems  logical  to 
assume  that  Squacco  Heron  bred  successfully  at  A!  Warsen 
Lakes  in  June  and  July. 

Collared  Pratincole 

The  nominate  race  of  the  Collared  Pratincole  is  a common 
passage  migrant  in  the  UAE.  Small  numbers  occur  from  mid 
April  to  May,  and  occasionally  into  June,  after  which  it  becomes 
more  common  again  from  July  to  October.  The  Dubai  Pivot 
Fields  is  perhaps  the  best  location  in  the  UAE  to  observe  this 
species  with  good  numbers  sometimes  seen  during  migration 
periods.  Breeding  has  long  been  suspected  at  the  site.  The  nearest 
known  successful  breeding  site  is  at  Sun  Farms,  Sohar  (WB25), 
Oman,  less  than  200  km  from  Dubai.  In  2005  the  species  bred  at 
Al  Wathba  (UB25),  Abu  Dhabi  but  the  chicks  died,  apparently 
of  dehydration. 

Collared  Pratincoles  were  observed  at  the  pivot  field  from 
February  to  the  end  of  April  2008,  with  a maximum  of  five 
birds  on  26  March.  On  28  May  seven  birds  were  present.  When 
Steve  James  visited  the  site  on  8 June  he  saw  two  birds,  actively 
displaying  and  calling  to  each  other  and  they  appeared  to  be 
holding  a territory.  They  became  agitated  when  approached  and 
began  emitting  alarm  calls,  actively  circling  the  observer.  On 
20  June  I visited  the  pivot  fields  and  checked  the  area  where 
the  birds  had  been  seen  on  8 June.  One  bird  was  present  at  this 
location  and  immediately  became  agitated  when  it  spotted  me.  It 
circled  me  at  a low  height  for  several  minutes,  emitting  an  alarm 
call  and  then  proceeded  to  “dive  bomb”  me,  and  was  joined  by 
a second  bird.  Concerned  that  I may  have  been  intruding  on  a 
possible  breeding  site  I left  the  area  quickly.  During  July  the 
pivot  fields  were  visited  on  a number  of  occasions  but  only  a 
single  bird  was  seen. 

On  27  July  Clive  Temple  observed  a single  juvenile  bird  at  the 
pivot  fields.  On  10  August  two  adults  were  present,  numbers 
then  built  up  with  a maximum  count  of  14  birds  on  23  August, 
which  were  presumably  birds  passing  through  on  migration. 

The  observed  display,  agitation  behaviour,  alarm  calling  and 
intruder  attacks  by  adults  all  suggest  the  species  nested  and  at 
least  one  juvenile  fledged  at  the  Dubai  pivot  fields  during  the 
summer  of  2008. 

Yellow  Wagtail 

The  Yellow  Wagtail  is  a common  passage  migrant  in  the  UAE  in 
both  spring  and  autumn.  The  Dubai  Pivots  fields  are  an  excellent 
location  to  observe  large  numbers  of  this  species  of  several 
different  subspecies  which  are  recognisable  in  the  field  and  a 


number  of  other  intergrades  or  hybrids.  The  current  status  of  the 
generally  accepted  races  that  occur  in  the  UAE  is  as  follows: 

Grey-headed  Wagtail  M.f.  thunbergi : A fairly  common  migrant 
from  February  to  mid  May  and  late  August  to  October. 

Black-headed  Wagtail  M.  f feldegg:  A common  migrant  from 
February  to  mid  May  and  late  August  to  October.  Regular  in 
winter. 

Yellow-headed  Wagtail  M.  f lutea:  An  uncommon  migrant  in 
March  and  April,  also  recorded  in  October  and  November. 

Sykes’s  Wagtail  M.f.  beema : A common  migrant  from  February 
to  mid  May  and  late  August  to  October,  regular  in  winter. 

White-chinned  Wagtail  M.f  melanogrisea:  An  uncommon  but 
probably  overlooked  migrant.  (Alstrom  & Mild,  2003,  hesitantly 
include  this  taxon  in  feldegg). 

White-headed  Wagtail  M.  f.  leucocephala : A rare  migrant  in 
April.  Last  UAE  record  was  April  2006  on  Abu  Dhabi  island. 

In  addition  the  taxa,  superciliaris,  dombrowskii  and xanthophrys, 
all  occur  on  migration,  they  are  regarded  by  Alstrom  & Mild 
(2003)  as  intergrades  between  feldegg  and  the  nominate 
subspecies  or  beema  or  lutea. 

On  16  May  Steve  James  was  at  the  pivot  fields  and  observed 
two  male  Black-headed  Wagtails  M.  f.  feldegg,  one  of  which  was 
singing.  On  the  8 June  at  the  same  place  he  saw  three  males  all 
of  which  were  singing  and  appeared  to  be  holding  territory.  One 
was  seen  to  copulate  with  an  apparent  female  Sykes’s  Wagtail 
M.f.  beema.  1 visited  the  pivot  fields  on  20  June  and  saw  three 
male  Black-headeds  singing  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  female 
Sykes’s  type  wagtails.  On  20  July  a juvenile  Yellow  Wagtail 
(subspecies  not  recorded)  was  observed  at  the  pivot  fields,  it 
appeared  to  have  a broken  wing  (observer  unknown)  and  on 
15  August  a different  juvenile  was  seen  at  the  site  (observer 
unknown). 

With  song  by  a number  of  males  and  copulation  observed  it 
seems  likely  that  breeding  by  Black-headed  Wagtail  was  at  least 
attempted.  This  evidence  in  itself  is  not  confirmed  breeding  but 
coupled  with  observation  of  a juvenile  on  20  July,  an  unlikely 
date  for  a juvenile  bird  to  arrive  on  migration  in  the  UAE  having 
fledged  elsewhere,  the  circumstantial  evidence  for  breeding  is 
good  and  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  species  did  bred  in  2008 
in  the  UAE. 

Acknowledgments:  Many  thanks  to  the  following  for  help 

in  putting  this  report  together:  Tommy  Pedersen  (UAE  Bird 
Recorder),  Steve  James,  Clive  Temple,  Simon  Aspinall  and 
Peter  Hellyer. 

Reference:  Alstrom,  P & K.  Mild,  2003.  Pipits  and  Wagtails  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa,  Helm  Identification  Guides. 

Neil  Tovev,  International  City,  Dubai.  Email:  neiltovey@gmail.com. 


Yemen  Joins  Ramsar  UNESCO  has  announced  that  Yemen 
has  taken  formal  action  to  join  the  Ramsar  Convention  on  Wetlands  with 
effect  from  8 February  2008.  It  is  the  158"'  national  contracting  party  to  join. 
Yemen  has  designated  the  Detwah  Lagoon,  Socotra  as  the  obligatory  first 
national  Ramsar  site. 
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Breeding  of  Spanish  Sparrow  in  Bahrain 

By  Brendan  Kavanagh,  Howard  King  and  Abdulla  A!  Khabi 

The  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis  is  found  from 
Europe  and  North  Africa  to  western  China  and  Afghanistan. 
This  species  shows  complex  movement  patterns,  some  southern 
populations  are  sedentary  while  others  are  partially  migratory  or 
nomadic.  North-east  African  birds  are  considered  to  be  winter 
visitors  from  breeding  populations  in  the  east  of  the  birds’  range. 
Birds  in  the  Middle  East  were  considered  to  be  primarily  winter 
visitors  to  southern  Turkey,  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  north-west  Saudi 
Arabia  (Snow  & Perrins,  1998;  Beaman  & Madge,  1998).  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  20lh  Century  it  began  to  establish  itself  as  an 
irregular  breeder  in  Arabia.  It  has  continued  to  expand  its  range 
during  this  century  with  records  of  breeding  in  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  along  the  western  coastal 
zone  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  while  most  recently  two  colonies  were 
recorded  from  Qatar  in  2007  (Jennings,  in  prep). 

The  most  up  date  information  on  the  status  of  the  birds  of  Bahrain 
can  be  found  on  the  website  of  the  Bahrain  Bird  Recorder  http:// 
www.hawar-islands.com/  run  by  HK.  Up  until  2004  there  were 
only  two  accepted  records  of  Spanish  Sparrows.  Since  then  two 
further  sightings  were  reported,  both  in  the  valley  under  Riffa 
Fort  (QB29),  within  2 km  of  each  other,  one  in  2005  the  other 
in  2006. 

On  1 1 August  2007  we  caught  and  ringed  our  first  Spanish 
Sparrow  while  in  Badaan  farm  (QA29)  near  the  west  coast  of 
Bahrain  island.  This  bird  was  a juvenile  male  in  active  moult. 
The  black  barring  on  the  breast  and  the  chestnut  brown  crown 
were  present  though  the  first  and  second  primaries  were  still 
unmoulted.  The  tail  was  also  in  active  moult. 

No  further  individuals  were  trapped  until  2 February  2008 
when  four  males  were  caught  on  the  same  ringing  session. 
Subsequently  three  were  caught  in  March,  two  in  April  and 
one  in  May.  All  these  birds  were  easily  identified  as  they  were 
all  males.  None  were  caught  in  June  though  they  were  seen 
regularly  at  the  farm.  However  three  were  caught  on  5 July,  two 
on  1 1 July,  three  on  15  July  and  three  more  on  18  July.  These  1 1 
birds  included  five  juveniles  and  one  female.  In  the  first  half  of 
August  seven  more  birds  were  caught  including  one  adidt  and 
two  juvenile  females. 

Spanish  Sparrows  have  been  seen  consistently  on  the  farm  since 
February  2008.  They  are  regularly  seen  in  a flock  amongst  House 
Sparrows  P.  domesticus  compared  to  which  they  are  noticeably 
larger.  The  males  are  obvious  and  the  females  are  becoming 
increasingly  obvious  as  we  are  more  familiar  with  them.  They 
are  all  easily  identifiable  from  House  Sparrows  when  based  on 
size,  the  colour  and  size  of  the  bill  and  the  colour  and  surface 
appearance  of  the  legs.  The  legs  of  the  Spanish  Sparrow  are 
neater,  more  in  proportion  to  the  body  and  not  as  scaly  as  those  of 
the  House  Sparrow.  In  the  hand  the  wing  length  is  75-  84  mm  (n 
= 29)  with  juveniles  slightly  shorter  than  adults  on  average.  Bill 
depth  is  also  significantly  deeper  ranging  from  8.2  - 9.2  (n=29)  at 
the  feather  margin.  House  Sparrows  on  the  other  hand  have  wing 
length  range  69  - 75  (n  = 70)  with  a bill  depth  range  6.3  - 7.2 
(n  = 14).  There  is  no  overlap  in  bill  depth  and  only  one  Spanish 
Sparrow  had  a wing  length  of  75  mm  which  is  the  overlap  zone  for 
this  measurement.  This  bird  was  a juvenile  with  no  active  moult. 

In  July  and  August  2008  an  area  of  mixed  millet  and  rye  grass 
was  allowed  to  go  to  seed  attracting  several  hundred  birds. 
A flock  of  approximately  70  or  more  Spanish  Sparrows  was 


present  amongst  several  hundred  House  Sparrows  and  similar 
numbers  of  Indian  SilverbWls  Lonchura  malabarica.  The  Spanish 
Sparrows  included  adult  males  and  females  though  over  50% 
of  the  birds  were  juvenile.  This  number  of  birds  has  not  been 
recorded  previously  either  in  the  farm  or  in  Bahrain  indicating 
that  there  has  been  an  influx  in  July  / August,  supplementing  the 
numbers  previously  recorded  on  the  farm.  These  may  be  local 
breeding  birds  from  neighbouring  farms  in  the  vicinity.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  it  is  most  likely  that  a local  breeding 
population  exists  and  that  this  species  can  now  be  regarded  as  a 
breeding  species  in  Bahrain. 

References:  • Beaman,  M & S Madge,  1998.  The  Handbook 
of  Bird  Identification  for  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic. 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

• Jennings,  M.,  (In  prep.)  Atlas  of  the  Breeding  Birds  of  Arabia. 
Fauna  of  Arabia. 

• Snow,  D & C Perrins,  1 998.  The  Complete  Birds  of  the  Western 
Palearctic  on  CD-ROM.  Oxford  CD-ROM. 
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The  Brahminy  Starling  Sturnus  pagodarum  has  taken  a number  of  years 
(first  record  1977)  to  become  established  in  a few  towns  in  the  UAE.  There 
are  several  records  from  isolated  spots,  for  example,  Bu  Hasa  (DAE)  and 
Qitbit,  IMontassar,  Masirah,  al-Hij,  Thumrait  and  Ras  Janjari  (Oman)  all 
during  September  to  November,  which  suggests  seasonal  wandering  by 
individuals  or  post  breeding  dispersal. 
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